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VQuanity AND TONE OF MIND. 


In judging of character, the quality of 
the organization is a matter of the first im- 
portance. Two persons may have heads 
shaped precisely alike, and if one have a 
fine, delicate temperament, the other a coarse, 
gross organization, there will be as much dif- 
ference in the tone of those minds as there is 
in the quality of mahogany and hemlock 
timber: one will have refinement of mind, 
and elevation of feeling and sentiment ; the 
other will be low, sensual, and animal in his 
desires, pursuits, and susceptibilities. 

In the beautiful portrait of Livnazus, the 
world-renowned botanist, and florist, we per- 
ceive a very delicate and susceptible tempera- 
ment, and a most refined quality of organiza- 
tion. This is, eminently, a feeling, sentimen- 
tal, and exalted constitution, which always 
imparts purity, sweetness, devotion, exquisit- 





ness of taste, and elevated mental tendencies; 
and, combined with his large intellectual and 
moral developments, which usually accompany 
such bodily conditions, he had a remarkably 
clear and active mind, great moral worth, 
and such an enthusiastic love of the beauties 
of nature, as to bring him into intimate fel- 
lowship and sympathy with the floral king- 
dom. It is everywhere a mark of purity of 
mind, and amiability of disposition, for a man 
to be fond of flowers. We do not remember 
to have known a very bad man who was de- 
cidedly fond of flowers. There is so much 
of pure, poetical feeling; such innocent taste 
connected with a love of floral beauty, that it 
cannot well exist in a corrupt and depraved 
mind. In the portrait of Linnzus we see 
great delicacy of features, a mild, animated 
eye, soft, fine hair, the brain narrow at the 
base, and elevated and expanded in the top 
and fore-head. The middle of the forehead, 
at number 37, shows great Comparison, which 
made him critical, and aided him in his nice 
classifications. What a contrast is seen in 
the portrait of King Louis XVIII. ” 





LOUIS XVIIL 


This King of France, possessed an ani- 
mal temperament, and his whole organization 
was gross and coarse. It will be seen that 
the base of the brain, compared with the upper 
portion, was very large, indicating that the 
selfish and animal propensities were ruling 
elements of his nature. He was remarkable 
for devotion to the pleasures of appetite, and 
in connection with general sensuality and 
voluptuousness, he may be said to have lived 
to eat, and revel in animal indulgencies, 
Such a cheek indicates predominent power 
and activity of the stomach, and digestive 
system; and his head, just forward of the 
ears, was very broad. ALIMENTIVENESS, 
organ No. 8, was excessively developed. His 
intellect was comparatively weak, and took a 
low direction, and the moral organs too small 
to exert a controlling or elevating influence 
in his mind. With his gross temperament, 
and excessive animality, his character and 
conduct were a disgrace to his exalted position, 
and to the human race. No government but 
a hereditary monarchy, would tolerate such a 
man as a ruler. 
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THE SIZE OF THE BRAIN AN INDEX 

1 OF MENTAL POWER. 

BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
No. Tl. 

The szconp condition of size is the loca- 
tion of the brain. Anatomists usually divide 
the brain into three parts, the cerebrum, or 
brain proper ; the cerebellum, or little brain ; 
and the medula-oblongata, which lies below the 
cerebrum, and level with the cerebellum, and 


gives birth to the spinal marrow. The cere- 
brum consists of two hemispheres, separated 
by a strong membrane, called the falciform 
process of the dura mater, which passes 
from the middle of the forehead to the back 
part of the head. The cerebellum is separa- 
ted from the cerebrum by a membrane called 
the tentorium. Each hemisphere of the 
cerebrum is divided into three lobes, the 
anterior, the middle, and posterior. The an- 
terior lobes, which are situated in the fore- 
head, are the seat of the intellectual faculties ; 
the upper part of the middle lobes, are the 
seat of the moral powers; while the lower 
part of them, and the whole of the posterior 
lobes, are devoted to the propensities. Now, 
either of these lobes may be small or large. 
In such a case, there will be either perfect or 
imperfect manifestation of some of the mental 
faculties. If, for example, the base of the 
brain be very large, and the anterior lobes 
decidedly small, although the head as a 
whole may be large, there will be a lack of 
intellect. In such a head there will be much 
more animal than intellectual, more physical 
than mental power. On the other hand, 
where the anterior lobes are very large, and 
the other parts small, there may be intellectual 
power, but not force enough to use it to ad- 
vantage. If the intellectual organs and pro- 
pensities be large, and the moral organs 
small, there will be power, both intellectual 
and physical, but it will not be directed into 
its proper channel,—hence, the individual 
will be dangerous in the community. If all 
the lobes of the brain be very small, there 
will be a deficiency in all the mental manifes- 
tation, intellectual, moral, and physical. In 
order, therefore, to have a good head, each 
part must be full. 

Pope Alexander VI. had brain enough, 
and so had Melancthon. Contrast their 
heads. 

In the one, we have a fine development of 
the moral and intellectual lobes, while the 
propensities are small. 











MELANCTHON. 
In the other, we have enormous propensi- 





ties, considerable intellect, and small moral 
organs. Hence the difference in their charac- 
ters; the first, the highly intellectual and 
moral associate of Luther in effecting one of 
the most glorious reformations that ever 
dawned on the world. The latter, a cunning, 
selfish, and cruel tyrant. 


ALEXANDER VI. 


We regard it therefore, an established prin- 
ciple in the physiology of the brain, tHar 
THE LOCATION OF THE PRINCIPAL MASS OF 
BRAIN, FURNISHES A DIRECT INDEX TO THE 
MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The ruirp condition of size is ace. The 
effect of age, or periods of life, on mental 
manifestations, is known to every attentive 
observer ; and to the Anatomist and Physi- 
ologist its effects are equally well known. 
And, indeed, he finds that the brain has as 
many ages, if not more, than Shakspeare gives 
¢o man. There is, for instance, a brain of 











infancy and childhood, another of boyhood, 
a third, of juvenility; a fourth, of early 
manhood; a fifth, of mature manhood; a 
sixth, of declining manhood; a seventh, of 
early old age; and an eighth, of the child- 
hood of extreme senility. And each of 
these differ, more or less, from all the others. 
So dothe manifestations of mind, all the differ- 
ent periods of age through which the brain 
passes, differ from each other, in a corres- 
ponding manner and degree. 

In infancy and childhood the brain is 
superabundant in fluid substance, and, there- 
fore, tender and feeble, defective in organiza- 
tion, and altogether immature. “At this 
period,” says Meckel, “the brain weighs 
about ten ounces, and so abundantly is it 
supplied with blood, and so rapid!y does it 
increase in size, that at the age of seven it 
weighs about three pounds. Its consistency, 
during this period, is also gradually increas- 
ing, it is, thereby, becoming firmer, more 
consistent, and less vascular; the difference 
between the medullary and cortical portons is 
more prominent ; the former is less red, the 
latter, deeper colored ; the convolutions better 
marked, and so the peripheral surface more 
extended. But the mental faculties are yet 
in a weak and crude condition. In boyhood 
and juvenility, the brain is vastly improved 
in condition and strength; and the mental 
powers too, in early manhood their improve- 
ment is still higher, and by the prime of life, 
they, like the organs of the body generally, 
are in their prime. . 

The next change exhibited by the brain 
and the mental phenomena, is when they 
enter upon the declivity of life; and that 
portion they also pass over in the same har- 
mony, in relation to the mutations sustained 
by them, with which they had previously 
made their ascent. Every deterioration which 
the lapse of time produces in the brain, is 
accompanied by a like deterioration of men- 
tal action. And thus proceed the kindred 
changes until death arrests them. 

There are, however, some exceptions to 
this rule, but generally speaking it is the 
cerebral and mental history of all whose 
lives have been protracted to the period of 
old age. In estimating the powers of the 
mind, by the size of the brain, this condition 
should never be neglected. 

The Frourts condition of size is HEALTH. 
It not unfrequently occurs, that disease has 
made such havoc in the brain, that the natu- 
ral tone is entirely lost. Intemperance and 
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other vices have such an influence upon it, 
that it gradually loses its power, until insanity, 
or idiocy is the result. ‘In other instances the 
digestive apparatus is so feeble that it is not 
able to supply the brain with its appropriate 
nourishment, either in quantity or quality, 
consequently its operations are impeded, and 
its manifestations are feeble. Such cases may 
be regarded as exceptions to the general rule 
of size being a measure of power. 
Notwithstanding the exceptions which 
I have named, to size being a measure of 
power, when applied to the brain, yet so in- 
dispensible is it to the manifestation of mind, 
that when the circumference of the head, 
taken above the eyes, does not exceed THIR- 
TEEN INCHES, imbecility and idiocy always 
attend, according to Gall: and Dr. Voison, a 
celebrated French physician, found on careful 
examination, that idiocy was complete when 
the measurement varied from ELEVEN to THIR-, 


» 





they possess. It is a remarkable fact, that man 
seems to pass through every gradation of 
animal existence. His heart is at first a mere 
pulsating vessel, like that of an insect; then 
a sack like that of a fish; then two sacks 
like that of an amphibious animal; then 4 
regular double heart. So the human brain 
at one period presents appearances analogous 
to the brain in fishes: then to that of birds; 
then to that of the mammalia; and finally 
becomes, by the addition of new,portions, a 
proper human brain, and is such at birth; 
and, according to Seemmering, has no convo- 
lutions till the sixth or seventh month of 
gestation, being in this respect like the brain 
of mature fishes and birds, in which convo- 
lutions are never found, Convolutions then 
begin to appear and gradually enlarge to 
adult age.—George Combe. 
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¢ JOSEPH PAXTON, 


TEEN INCHES, while that from the root of the I) kecurrecr OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE OF 


nose over the head, to the spine of the ociput, 
measured only between EIGHT and NINE IN- 
cues. In the full sized head, the former 
measurement averages TWENTY-Two inches ; 
the later, rutrrreN. In the heads of very 
distinguished men it passes this average, 
thus, the skull of Spurzheim measured 
TWENTY-TWO and ONE-QUARTER, and THIRTEEN 
and sIx-rentus inches, respectively, It 
should be remembered, however, that a per- 
son may have a large head and still be 
idiotic, the deficiency existing in the struc- 
ture, not in the size of the brain. 

That size isa measure of power when ap- 
plied to the brain, (other things being equal,) 
is now admitted by the most distinguished 
Physiologists of the age. Magendie, Car- 
penter, and Solly, all agree THAT THE VOLUME 
OF THE BRAIN IS GENERALLY IN DIRECT PRO- 
PORTION TO THE CAPACITY OF THE MIND ; 
and it is surprising that any individual, who 
has paid the subject the least attention, should 
be found, in the present age, to controvert so 
obvious a proposition. 

THE BRAIN—ANIMXL AND HUMAN. 

The brain is observed to be progressively 
improved in its structure, and, with reference 
to the spinal marrow and nerves, augmented 
in volume more and more, until we reach the 
human brain; each addition being marked 
by some addition to, or amplification of, the 
powers of the animal—until in man we be- 
hold it possessing some parts of which ani- 
mals are destitute, and wanting none which 








THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Mr. Paxton’s portrait shows a combination 
of activity and strength, a sharp yet compact 
organization, admirably fitting him for clear- 
ness and positiveness of mind. His head 
is high, showing expansiveness and elevation 
of sentiment, perseverance and dignity, and 
a profound respect for whatever is noble, im- 
posing, and beneficent. The region of sELF- 
ESTEEM is -by no means deficient, although 
the abundance of hair on the forehead and 
back-head leaves an apparent flatness in the 
crown, yet if the outline of the cranium be 
traced, the regions of Firmyess and Sexr- 
ESTEEM appear ‘large. But what most for- 
cibly strikes the Phrenologist, is the great 
prominence of the brow, and the fulness at 
the external angle of the eye, in the region 
of Orper and Catcuation; this class of 
organs gives great practical talent, system, 
taste, mathematical ability, and power to attend 
to details. The temple is very full, showing 
great Consrructiveness and Ipga.iry, which, 
joined with large Causatiry, and very large 
Comparison, impart the inventive, artistic, 
taste and talent. Then his MarvetLousngss, 
which appears very large, makes him expand 
his investigations to the regions of the origi- 
nal, unknown, and that which excites the 
wonder and admiration of mankind. He 
cannot operate in a beaten path—his mind 
instinctively wanders out of it, and above it. 
Inpivipuatity, at the root of the nose, and 
all the organs in the arch of the brow, with 





Comparison and Ipzatrry give him his taste 
and talent as a florist and horticulturist. 

For the accompanying portrait we are in- 
debted to the kindness of our friends, Messrs. 
A. Palmer & Co., publishers of the “ North 
American Miscellany.” 


« 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We present our readers with the portrait of 
Joseph Paxton, a man whose name will hereafter 
stand enrolled among those whose works have 
done honor to their time and country. Mr. 
Paxton, who, as all his friends know, and as all 
the admirers of his character and genius will be 
glad to learn, is in the very prime and vigor of 
his age, and bids fair to enrich not only science 
but literature, with many contributions worthy 
of his now great name, has acquired a reputa- 
tion as wide as the civilized world, by the con- 
ception of the great idea of the “ Crystal 
Palace,” a building to which history offers no 
parallel, either in the past or the present. 
Whether we consider the noble and humanizing 
purposes to which that building is consecrated, 
the appropriateness, the elegance, the vastness, 
and the beauty of the design, or its simple, but 
most admirable novelty, we must acknowledge 
Mr. Paxton’s high claims to the grateful appre- 
ciation of his contemporaries, and to that en- 
during place in the national annals which is the 
best reward of all true greatness in any and 
every department of public usefulness. 

Mr. Paxton, like most other men of note, is 
“self made.” He owes his high position to his 
own intellect and industry; and can say of his 
own courage and perseverance, and of the as- 
siduous cultivation of his mind and heart, that 
they alone raised him from the humblest rank 
of the honest working-men of his country, to 
the enviable position in which he now stands. 

Mr. Paxton, whose original profession, as is 
well-known, was, as it still is, that of a land- 
scape gardener, was first employed in a respon- 
sible capacity by his Grace, the Duke of Somer- 
set, at Wimbledon. From that situation he 
passed, about twelve or thirteen years ago, as 
we are informed, into the service of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Chatsworth; but that noble- 
man was not slow to perceive that Mr. Paxton 
possessed administrative faculties, and a knowl- 
edge of and skill in financial arrangement of a 
high order, in which capacities, we believe, he 
has been of essential service in the management 
of the Duke’s estates, both in England and 
Ireland. ~ 

There are, indeed, few instances of scientific 
application which present so many points of in- 
terest as the circumstances by which this gentle- 
man has earned his fame as the architect of the 
Great Exhibition Building. With the name of 
Mr. Paxton have long been associated the glories 
of Chatsworth, and the sole contrivance of the 
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vast conservatory, which the King of Saxony graphically compared to 
“a tropical scene with a glass sky.” The house built from Mr. Paxton’s 
design, for the flowering of the Victoria regia, was, however, the im- 
mediate parent of the Great Exhibition Building. A design for the 
latter structure had already been prepared, but had failed to impress the 
public with its fitness for the purpose; and Mr. Paxton, apprehensive 
that an irreparable blunder would be committed in the intended building, 
proposed to the Executive Committee another design. Certain diffi- 
culties lay in the way, but Mr. Paxton was not to be deterred ; his mind 
was made up; “and” said the Duke of Devonshire at a public meet- 
ing held at Bakewell; “I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve to undertake 
what he did not fully accomplish.” On the morning of the 18th of 
June, whilst presiding at a railway committee, he sketched upon a sheet 
of blotting paper his idea for the great Industrial Building. He sat 
up all that night, until he had worked out the design to his satisfac- 
tion ; and the elevations, sections, working details, and specifications, 
were completed in ten days. Next morning, Mr. Paxton started from 
Derby, by railway, for the metropolis; and in the same train, and car- 
riage, was Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer—a member, moreover, 
of the Royal Commission, and who, at Mr. Paxton’s request, examined 
the plans. 

“Wonderful !” exclaimed the engineer—* worthy of the magnificence 
of Chatsworth !—a thousand times better than anything that has been 
brought before us! What a pity they were not prepared earlier!” 

“ Will you lay them down before the Royal Commission ?” 

“TI will,” was the reply. 

Next day the Royal Commission met; but Mr. Stephenson had not 
an opportunity of submitting Mr. Paxton’s plans to his colleagues and 
Prince Albert; the office was, however, delegated to an able hand, 


as 








Mr. Scott Russell, one of the secretaries of the Commission. Mr. Paxton 
next waited upon Prince Albert, at Buckingham Palace, to explain the 
details. The scheme was referred to the Building Committee, who could 
not entertain it, as they had devised a plan. However, Mr. Paxton ap- 
pealed to the public judgment in the illustrations and pages of this 
journal, and the practicability, simplicity and beauty of the scheme 
instantly became popular. Thus encouraged, Mr. Paxton next procured 
a tender to be sent in to the Building Committee, for his design. This 
was prepared by Messrs. Fox and Henderson ; and at length Mr. Paxton’s 
plan was tendered by them as an “improvement” on the Committee’s 
design, and their offer proved to be the lowest. It will be recollected 
what followed : the Crystal Palace was eventually ch unanimously, 
not only by the Building Committee, but by the Royal Commission ; 
and the many thousands who assembled within the fairy-like structure 
at its inauguration, on Thursday last, must have been impressed with 
the soundness of this decision. 

Such is a brief resume of the circumstances which led to this fortunate 
adoption of Mr. Paxton’s design: a more fitting temple for the world’s 
industrial treasures could not be devised ; and it was but a just recognition 
of its author’s great share in contributing to the success of the Ex- 
hibition, that he led the inauguration pageant on Thursday, May 1st. 

Mr. Paxton is a distinguished Féllow of the Linnean and Horticul- 
tural Societies, and has produced a Botanical Dictionary of accredited 
worth, besides editing the “Flower Garden,” and other botanical and 
horticultural works. The gardens at Chatsworth form an excellent 
finishing school for young men; and many foreigners having received 
here instructions in horticulture, have invested Mr. Paxton’s taste and 
skill with European celebrity. 

The accompanying portrait, an excellent likeness, is from a photograph 
by Kilburn. 





London Illustrated News. 





(2°) PROFESSOR SILLIMAN”, 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


He has the indications of a tough, hard-working, enduring natural 
constitution. He is made up on the large and strong principle, and 
had his life been devoted to physical labor, he would have had 
uncommon hardihood and power of body, but having been devoted 
to mental labor, he has thereby refined, softened, and elevated the 
tone of his organization, so that the mental temperament decidedly 
prevails, giving him clearness and activity of mind, while the motive 
and vital systems give him patience, steadiness, and strength, so 
that he is comparatively cool, and has command of his powers, both 
physically and mentally, and is, therefore, rarely thrown off his 
balance. His Phrenological organization is most favorable for 
general uniformity of mind and character. His head is large— 
most of the faculties are full and well developed—his forehead is 
very high and broad—none of the intellectual organs appear defective. 
His great natural abilities, With equal opportunity, would render him 
as successful in one department as in another. His perceptive 
organs are all very large, and give him great facility in acquiring 
facts, instituting experiments, and judging correctly of the quality, 
condition, and relation of things. The middle range of the intel- 
lectual faculties being large, give him the capacity to retain knowl- 
edge, and keep the experience of the past in his mind with all the 
clearness of the present, so that it is unnecessary for him to learn 
his lesson more than once. : 

The reflective organs, in the upper part of the forehead, are decidedly 
prominent, and furnish the strength of mind, power of research, ability to 
investigate, capacity to understand and combine, joined with the ana- 





























lytical, descriptive, criticising cast of intellect, 
for which he is so distinguished. 

Consrructiveness is also large, which, 
combined with his highly developed intellect, 
gives unusual ability and talent to construct, 
direct, experiment, work, and put into execu- 
tion his various plans. He has very large 
Lanevace, which enables him to explain, 
teach, lecture, write, illustrate, and make any 
subject, in which he is interested, glow with 
a life-like reality. His moral brain is par- 
ticularly elevated and expanded, the influence 
of which is to give a high tone to the mind, 
desire to be useful and benefit mankind, and 
to live with a consciousness of his depend- 
ence upon a higher power. His religious 
susceptibilities are strong, enabling him to 
balance and regulate his passions and animal 
impulses, and add greatly to the strength 
and perfection of his character. 

Firvess is decidedly large, joined with a 
large crown to the head in the region of 
Se.r-Esteem, APPROBATIVENESS, and Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, giving unusual stability of 
character, strength of purpose, self-reliance, 
perseverance, integrity, cireumspection, and 
consistency of conduct, rarely to be found. 
APPROBATIVENESS is very large, which is a 
powerful spur to the other faculties of his 
mind. He not only has an eye on the de- 
velopment of new truth, and is exceedingly 
anxious to make as great advances as possi- 
ble, for truth’s sake, but is withal very solici- 
tous to elevate himself and to gain notoriety, 
and distinction among the wise and learned. 
This would also render him very polite, affable, 
and anxious to please, and willing to serve 
others, for the purpose of making friends, and 
rendering himself agreeable ; hence, as a 
teacher, leeturer, or writer, he aims not only 
to impart new truths, and agreeable enter- 
tainment, but to so present his subject as to 
win applause and secure approval and gen- 
eral popularity. 


This faculty, joined with his BenevoLence 
and strong social feelings, make him concili- 
atory, and strive as far as possible to render 
himself agreeable, while they enable him to 
elicit the friendship and codperation of others. 
He is highly interested in the family and do- 
mestic circle, soon becomes attached, is warm- 
hearted, and well qualified to grace the 
social circle, to entertain, and make his friends 
happy. His executive powers are all 
prominent, giving force and energy of char- 
acter, which is a powerful aid in carrying 














BENJAMIN SILLIMAN 
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into execution his plans and purposes, which, 
in connection with his ambition, will, and in- 
tellect, disposes him to rely on his own re- 
sources, and fortifies him in all his*under- 
takings, making him feel competent to grap- 
ple with anything he may desire to accom- 
plish. Secretiveness and CavutiousNess 
are apparently full, which give him tact, 
management, power to conceal, and control 
his feelings so as not to say or do indiscreet 
or imprudent things. His developments as 
a whole are very favorable, and not often are 
we called upon to analyze a mind which is 
so well balanced, where all the powers can 
be so favorably presented, a character so 
harmoniously developed, rendering his labors 
so efficient and useful, at the same time crown- 
ing himself with favors and praises, with ‘so 
little existing to mar his usefulness and influ- 
ence. He could not easily be a bad man. 
Such minds are self-poised and mold their 
own eircumstances. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Proresson Benzamin Srttman was born on 
the 8th of August, 1779, in North Stratford, 
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now Trumbull, Connecticut. Both his father 
and grandfather were educated at Yale College. 


His grandfather, Hox. Esexezer Sitiman, 
graduated in 1727, and was for many years a 
Counsellor and Judge of the Superior Court, in 
the Colony of Connecticut. 

His father, Gotp Setteck Situman, Esq., 
graduated in 1752, and was a lawyer of dis- 
tinction at the Fairfield Bar. In the war of the 
Revolution he, in part or wholly, relinquished 
his profession, and engaged actively in the cause 
of his country. 


Professor Silliman entered the Freshman class 
in Yale College at the Commencement in 1792, 
and graduated in 1796, at the age of seventeen. 
On leaving College he taught school for a short 
time in Wethersfield, and then entered upon the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in ~ 
the County of New Haven in the spring of 
1802. 


In 1799, he received the degree of Master of 
Arts in course, and was then appointed tutor in 
Yale College, and from that time to the present 
has been connected with it as an instructor. 

He was elected to the professorship of chem- 
istry in 1802. At this time his knowledge of 
the science was derived from reading only, and 
he spent two winters in Phil: delphia attending 
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lectures, and performing experiments by him- 
self. He was inducted into the professorship of 
Chemistry in 1804, and gave a short course of 
lectures in the summer of that year. In the 
spring of 1805, he went to Europe, and spent 
fifteen months. During this time he attended 
full and able courses of lectures in London and 
Edinburgh, besides gaining additional knowledge 
in mineralogy and geology, and also attending 
the courses of distinguished medical professors. 
Since the establishment of the medical depart- 
inent in Yale College in 1813, he has given in- 
struction in pharmacy. 

He founded “Srutman’s Jovrxat” in 1818. 
He has been an indefatigable student, and has 
probably done as much or mere than any man 
in the United States towards raising seience to 
its present state of culture. 

Professor Silliman has appeared as an author 
at various times. In 1810 he published a“ Jour- 
nal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scot- 
land,” and “Two Passages over the Atlantic in 
the years 1805 and 1806;” and in 1820, “Re- 
marks made on a short tour between Hartford 
and Quebec, in the Autumn of 1818,” both of 
which works have passed through several edi- 
tions. In 1830 he published “Elements of 
Chemistry, in the order of the Lectures in Yale 
College,” 2 vol., 8vo. He has also published, 
with notes and appendices, several editions of 
Henry’s Chemistry, and Bakewell’s Geology, 
beside several smaller productions. 

In talent his main forte is as a lecturer and a 
practical man—rather to simplify and reduce to 
practice the inventions and ideas of others than 
to originate. His talents as a writer must be 
inferred from the extent, success, character, and 
celebrity of his works. He possesses a social 
character of the highest order, equally distin- 
guished for his affability, “suavity of address, 
marvellous currency of talk, and an infinite 
composure over exploding retorts.” As a min- 
eralogist and geologist he holds a high rank, 
and the Cabinet at Yale, which he was chiefly 
instrumental in collecting, is one of the best in 
the country, and will remain a lasting monument 
of his untiring industry, research, and skill. 

Although Professor Silliman has been a most 
attentive and laborious student in his peculiar 
department of science, and contributed so largely 
to its stores of knowledge, and to elevate it in 
all our seats of learning, he has also been an 
attentive observer and warm supporter of the 
great elements of progress in other branches of 
learning. When the gifted and immortal Spurz- 
heim landed on our shores to bless our country 
with the light of the true science of man, Pro- 
fessor Silliman extended to him his hand of 
welcome, as a benefactor and man of genius, 
attended upon his teachings, and lent him the 
aid of his friendship, and his pen to testify to his 
skill, and to call around the great reformer the 
attention and respect of the western world. It 











can hardly be expected that a man with Professor | 
Silliman’s great care and responsibility, in one 
almost endless field of research, should devote 
mach time to the cultivation and development 
even of a science as important as that of Phre- 
nology. But as an evidence of his sagacity to 
appreciate the new mental science, and his man- 
liness and candor in readily yielding to its sup- 
port the weight of his great name, he wrote an 





elaborate article in favor of Phrenology in the 
“ American Journal of Science and Arts,” te 

years ago, creditable alike to his candor and tal- 
ents, an extract from which we insert on page 1 4 
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yw EDUCATION! 
NUMBER VIL. 
BY WILLIAM ELDER M. D. 

The different tissues and organs in the human 
system bear each a more or less relation to the 
mental actions. The Brain seems to be the 
nearest, the first link in the series of instruments 
by which the soul maintains its present inter- 
course with surrounding things. 

Iteis the seat of consciousness. All impres- 
sions made upon the the external senses, and all 
affections of the body generally, are perceived or 
recognized there as in the center of animal life. 
The nerves, which are the organs of sensation, 
meet and deliver their impressions there. What- 
ever interrupts this nervous communication, and 
so disconnects any part of the body from the 
brain, renders consciousness of its conditions, 
changes and affections impossible. If the optic 
nerve be cut, tied er compressed, vision is inter- 
rupted, whatever be the condition of the eyeball ; 
and no violence inflicted upon a limb, if its nerves 
are in like manner interrupted, will reach the 
seat of consciousness and be felt by the mind. 

Moreover, if the brain itself be compressed by 
fluids, tumors or depression of the surrounding 
bone, or its own blood vessels be turgid to the 
extent of suspending its functions, though all 
the rest of the body is in perfect health, the tor- 
ture of the rack cannot awaken the subject to 
any sense of pain, any perception of surrounding 
things, or consciousness of his own existence. 

Again : the brain is the immediate instrument 
and seat of the mind; for all its volitions pro- 
ceed thence. As in the former instance, when- 





ever asensitive nerve is interrupted, sensation and 
perception by it fail, so whenever a motor nerve 
is divided, compressed or otherwise rendered in- 
capable of its office, no exertion of the will can 
produce any motion in the muscle or member 
which that nerve supplies. Organic life may 
continue in the part for any length of time, but 
its obedience to the will is wholly prevented ; the 
limb or muscle is thenceforth beyond the con- 
trol of the mind. 

The Brain being thus the treasure-house of 
sensations, the place where all communications 
from the external world are gathered to a point, 
and all the changes in the body recognized ; be- 
ing the point, also, whence the mandates of the 
mind issue~—the council-chamber and throne- 
room of the soul’s sovereignty—it has all the 
conditions, and answers every requirement which 
should constitute it the immediate organ and 
instrument of the mental faculties. 

In popular apprehension and language, the in- 
tellectual powers are ascribed in a general way 
to the head ; and to this reference to them eve- 
rybody’s experience testifies with unequivocal 
clearness. All the facts by which the locality of 
such functions may be ascertained, connect them- 
selves with the brain, at least as clearly as vision 
is felt to be by the eye, or hearing by the ear. 
The ordinary and moderate activity of neither is 
felt at all, so as to be referred to them distinct- 
ly ; but unusual intensity of effort, and that feel- 
ing of fatigue which follows long continued ac- 
tion of the reflecting faculties, locate themselves 
as distinctly in the brain as intense action and fa- 
tigue of these senses are felt in their respective 
organs. Moreover, the intellectual actions indi- 
cate their corporeal locality, with the greater cer- 
tainty, because, it is not confused by any of their 
secondary or reflected effects upon other parts of 
the body. ‘The perceptive and reflective powers 
employ chiefly the voluntary apparatus of the bo- 
dy, (the muscles and members of the face and 
limbs,) in their service ; and the sympathetic 
motions and sensations which thought excites 
are seen and felt almost exclusively in those out- 
ward organs, and in their attitudes and gestures ; 
but they are so remotely connected with the ani- 
mal life, and so distinctly subordinate to the mind, 
that their amputation, or other incapacities of ac- 
tion, are known to be no hindrance to its fune- 
tions. Their affections are sw plainly sympto- 
matic only, that they are in no danger of being 
mistaken for signs of the immediate presence of 
the primary impulse. The finger that assists in 
delineating a thought is not suspected of being 
the thinking instrument ; and the eyebrow cor- 
rugated in the effort to recover a lost idea, is too 
plainly a symbol of the natural language to be 
eredited with any nearer office in the services of 
the memory. 

But it has happened, because emotion man- 
fests itself often with great force in the viscera 
of the chest and abdomen, that popular opinion 
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has located the affections there ; and following 
this notion and addressing itself to it, Poetry 
has almost consecrated the prejudice ; and even 
Science with some formality of effort, but with- 
out any success, has occasionally attempted its 
justification. 

I feel strongly tempted to undertake the ex- 
planation of this much-honored conceit ; for its 
grounds and reasons are full of interest and 
beauty ; but, I must content myself with dis- 
proving it. This, however, must be deferred until 
another aumber, 
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VITIATED AIR IN PUBLIC 
Ww 


ASSEMBLIES, 
BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


In looking over the report of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences for 1843, we noticed some 
remarks made by Le Blanc on the purity of At- 
mospheric Air which it may not be unprofitable 
to introduce in an article for the Journal. 

This gentleman directed his remarks principal- 
ly to an analysis of the air in rooms, hospitals, and 
all places and situations, wherever it is vitiated by 
the congregation of persons. He shows that 
the air of an empty room, the doors, and win- 
dows of which are not closed, is precisely the 
same as that out of doors. He also states that 
he found the same to be the case in the closed 
Greenhouses of the Jardendes Plants, this is a 
seeming contradiction; but he explains it by the 
absorption of the carbonic acid of the air, by the 
plants contained in them and the giving out again 
of this air purified, by the plants which had ab- 
sorbed it. 

In one of the wards of the Hospital of La 
Pitie, the doors and windows having been closed, 
the quantity of carbonic gas was found to be 
tripled, as compared with what it was before the 
room was closed. In one of the sleeping rooms 
of the Salpetriere, the quantity of carbonic acid 
in the morning, the doors and windows having 
been closed during the night, was eight times 
greater than in the open air. In the great Lec- 
ture Room of the Sarbonne, after a lecture 
of an hour and a half, one per cent of oxygen 
had disappeared, and been replaced by one of 
carbonic acid. The quantity of carbonic acid- 
in one of the Ecoles d’Ailes, of Paris, after it 
had been closed for three hours, while the pupils 
were taking their lessons, was found to be pre- 
cisely the same as in the experiment at the Sal- 

petriere. At the Chamber of Deputies, he found 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas to vary from two 
to four parts in a thousand. The latter amount 
approaches the limit at which respiration be- 
comes oppressive and injurious. 

These rooms were of ordinary tightness and 








ventillated as much as most of our Halls, Meet- 
ing Houses, &c., so that it is very evident, that 
the air becomes vitiated to the same extent in 
most of our assemblies, especially in this cold 
climate. But we can come at an approximate 
mathematical certainty in regard to this impu- 
rity, for our physiologists have shown by very 
careful estimates, that an averaged sized man 
consumes about 45,000 cubic inches of oxygen 
and gives out about 40,000 of carbonic acid in 
24 hours. 


Now when we take into the account‘ our close 
rooms without fire places, air-tight stoves, the 
escape of coal gas, or the vitiation produced by 
the continual burning of dust which comes in 
contact with the hot stove, or the decomposition 
produced by the burning of gas, for it is proved 
that one burner will produce more carbonic acid 
than six or eight candles. What can we expect 
but diseased lungs, phthisis and pulmonary com- 
plaints ? It is true that some improvement in 
some places has been made in our public rooms 
but still there is a great neglect on the part of 
our architects and builders in not furnishing suit- 
ableventillation to our large halls. 


Other experiments have been made, besides 
those above adduced, to prove the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled from the body. Professor 
Sharling of Copenhagen, a few years since em- 
ployed the following means, and obtained the 
results as described below. The subjects of 
the experiments were confined in an air-tight 
box wherein they were perfectly at ease, being 
enabled to speak, eat, sleep or read without in- 
convenience ; a constant current of atmospheric 
air was admitted into the box, and the deterio- 
rated gases abstracted by means of an air pump. 
The air withdrawn was conducted into a proper 
arrangement of bottles some containing sulphuric 
acid, others a solution of caustic potash. The 
quantity of carbonic acid, both previously and 
subsequently to each operation was carefully as- 
certained by being recived into three graduated 
tubes, the results were as follows :— 


The Prof. himse’f, aged 35, exhaled 7 and seven 
tenths ounces during 24 hours, seven of which 
were spent in sleep: a soldier 28 years old, ex- 
haled 8 forty five hundreth ozs ; a young woman 
aged 19, exhaled 5 and eighty-three hundredths; 
a boy aged 9 and a half years exhaled 4 and six- 
ty-nine hundredths ozs; a girl 10 years old 4 
and forty-two hundredths ozs. 

From these experiments, Prof. Sharling de- 
duces that males exhale more carbonic acid than 
females and children comparatively more than 
adults. He also finds that less of the gas is 
given off daring the night than during the day, 
and that in certain cases cf disease which he 
does not specify, less carbonic acid is formed 
than during the healthy state. 

From experiments made in England, it was 
found that when the atmosphere was deteriorat- 





ed by burning charcoal, death was produced 
when 3 per cent of carbonic acid was present in 
the atmosphere. In all such cases of death 
from stoves, carbonic oxide was found in the air 
and its deleterious effect was attributed to that 
gas. Dr. Thompson of Glasgow has stated that 
one per cent of this gas will destroy an animal 


in two minutes ; but this is at variance with the 
statement of Nysten. 


Le Blane, found that a candle was extinguish- 
ed in air containing four and a half or six per 
cent of carbonic acid. In such an atmosphere, 
life may be kept up for some time; but respiration 
is oppressive and the animal is affected with very 
great uneasiness. Air expired from the lungs 
contains about 4 per cent of carbonic acid and 
hence this atmosphere is noxious; birds have 
often been killed with three per cent, and yet we 
have seen statements which affirmed that up- 
wards of 3 per cent had been detected in some 
of the London theaters. These facts, are preg- 
nant with importance, in reference to our health, 
and to the continual liability we are under every 
day of being exposed to this vitiated air, in our 
public assemblies. 


‘\\ _ PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGY. 


REVIEW OF REICHENBACH'S “ PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES ON THE DYNAMICS OF MAGNETISM,” 40. 





(CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER.) 

Our first article, in review of this interesting 
book, was devoted mainly to a consideration of the 
new discoveries of the author relative to the proper- 
ties of magnets, crystals, dc., in acting upon the 
human nerve, and emitting light. We have thought 
it proper to speak briefly of one more feature of 
the author’s discoveries, in this department, which 
presented itself at a more advanced stage of his 
investigations. The phenomenon to be refered to 
was mainly connected with electro-magnets, or 
magnets whose force was temporarily induced by 
the current from a galvanic battery, The flames 
from the poles of a large electro-magnet, under 
strong action from abattery, were found to be 
much larger and brighter than those emitted by the 
permanent steel-magnet ; and what was most re- 
markable, opening a new field of speculation, was 
that after the galvanic circuit was established, the 
magnetic flame, at first presenting only one color, 
would gradually, and slowly, resolve itself into dis- 
tinct stratifications of color, presenting, in fact, a 
perfect iris, with the red below and the violet above. 
This phenomenon, as an invariable result of like 
processes under like circumstances, was ascertained 
beyond all doubt, but we have no room for the de- 
tails of the experiments. Guarding against varia- 
tions in the appearances of these colors, which he 
found to result from the varying distances from 
which they were viewed, our philosopher was now 
prepared for another interesting step. Having 
previously found that a magnetic bar, with poles in 
the direction of the dip, always emitted different 
colors from those it gave in the meridian, he carried 
out the suggestion as follows :— 

« I fixed,” says he, “ the same two-feet long mag- 
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netic bar by its middle, in a Guidino’s holder, which had a joint at the top, 
rendering it moveable in all directions. I brought it lengthways into the mag- 
netic meridian, conformably toward the north pole, at first turned to the north, 
and afterwards inclined at about 95°, in the dip of Vienna. Starting from 
this, I made the northward pole pass through the complete vertical circle, 


the meridian. I carried this into effect in the dark chamber,—first in the pres- 
ence of Josephine Zinkel, who observed the changes developed from the west 
[south t] onward in the progressive motion of the northward pole.” The girl 
saw the odic flame run through the series of colors represented in figure 20, 
commencing in the perpendicular direction downward at 0°. 


Above. 


Light yellow. 
Golden yellow. A Greenish yellow. 






Light green. 
cal 





20. North. 








Grey red. ° 
Reddish light [pj p- 
grey. 


Below. 


FicuRE 20. 


“ Examining the order of the colors,” continues the author, “we discover a 
new iris, and in fact one with the colors lying in a circle. It is peculiar that 
the very direction in which the greatest magnetic intensity occurs, namely, the 
magnetic dip, or inclination of 65° to the horizon, is exactly that in which all 
the colors disappear, and nothing but dark grey remains. Is this grey to be 
taken as white, that is, a compound of all the colors; or as black, the absence 
of allt’ * * 

“Those colors which lie in the lower half of the circle, namely, within 90° 
on each side of the dip point, display remarkable difference in intensity of 
light from those of the other, upper half, occupying 90° on each side of the 
golden yellow. The upper half, in the arc ac 5, appeared bright, very lumi- 
nous, fresh, and brilliant, while the lower was dull, opaque, and emitted little 
light. The greatest intensity of light lies in the golden yellow ; the greatest 
obscurity, in the grey of the line of dip. One might call the upper half the 
day side, the lower, where almost all the colors are veiled with grey, and 
overcast, the night side. The yellow color, therefore, which we otherwise 
know to be the most intensely luminous in the spectrum, represents noon, blue 
and red, the two twilights; grey, the night. The earth’s surface corresponds 
to the heavens in its influence upon the odic flame of the magnet.” 

The author expected a great change in the colors of these luminous appéar- 
ances when the south pole of the same magnetic bar was used in the experi- 
ments, instead of the north pole; but the result did not confirm his anticipa- 
tions, the changes being very slight, and consisting, for the most part, in a re- 
tardation of the points at which the specific colors of the luminosity were 
developed. 

The Baron next proceeded to investigate the behavior of the bar-magnet 
while revolving through a verticle circle, in the plane of the magnetic parallel 
of his residence. The arrangments otherwise being the same as before, the 








which could be described around the axis of the magnetic bar in the plane of 
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results obtained in numerous repetitions of the trial, are represented in 
figure 22. 
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Golden yellow. Yellow. Greenish yellow. 
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Grey. 
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Reddish light grey. 
om Below. 
FIGURE 22. 


The next experiment was by causing the magnetic bar to revolve in a 
horizontal circle. It gave results embodied in figure 25. 
West. 


Yellow. 
Greenish yellow. 


Orange. 





Green. 


Dark green. 














- > North. 
South. <— Blue. 
Dark blue. 
Violet blue. 
Light greyish red. Red streak. 





Vv sDark grey. 
Grey. 
East. 
FIGURE 25. 

A subsequent experiment of the author was with an electro-magnetized 
circular disk, which presented, at one view, all the varying phenomena of lu- 
minosity obtained by the varying positions of the magnet, the colors gradually 
melting into each other, and presenting a perfect circular rainbow. The several 
definite colors of the luminosity were always in the same positions with the 
identical colors as given by the bar-magnet. 

From the circular disk our philosopher proceeded to experiments with an 
electro magnetized metallic sphere, hollow in the middle, and a little over a 
foot in diameter, and obtained results singular!y beautiful in other respects, 
and seemingly decisive upon the great question of the origin of the aurora 
borealis. While under the action of the galvanic current, this sphere, or 
“ terrelle,” was shown to a number of intelligent persons, whose organs of 
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sight were more or less sensitive to the odic lumi- 
nosity. These gave mutually corrobborative de- 
scriptions of the luminous phenomena which ap- 
peared, though by some this was witnessed in much 
greater intensity than by others. From among the 
several descriptions we select the following, as be- 
ing rather more definite than the rest, but in other 
respects much the same :— 


“I was able,” says the author, “to examine these 
phenomena most accurately and circumstantially 
through Josephine Zinkle....She saw the globe in 
a white light before the voltaic current was com- 
pleted. When the connection was made, and the 
internal iron bar converted into an electro-magnet, 
it displayed a bright light, decorated with the most 
beautiful colors, which always drew expressions of 
admiration from the beholders. Josephine Zinkle 
detected all the same phenomena as her predeces- 
sors :—the pole of the globe, toward the silver side 
of the battery, blue; that toward the zino side, 
red; the light most intense at the poles, forming 
from them great stars, with apparently innumerable 
points, or rather raidiant thread-like prolongations, 
running over the globe, toward the equator, in 
various colors,—blue on the north, yellow on the 
west, red on the south, and grey on the east, and 
thus following the order so often observed; the 
whole of the east side was darker, the entire west 
side brighter, &c. She also perceived the band 
[previously described by others] which runs round 
the globe at the equator. She described it as a lu- 
minous streak passing horizontally round at the 
greatest circumference, and thus dividing the globe 
into two halves, upper and lower..... Ic is not 
sharply defined at the two edges, but has countless 
strong short teeth, like a fine comb, at right angles 
to the equator, and, therefore, pointing to the 
ple” 2@ @ 8 © @ @¢ 8 

“The preceding were merely the characters of 

the odie incandescence of the globe; we have now 
to examine those of the odic flame. A flame flowed 
out from each pole, perpendicularly to the surface 
of the globe, upward, two inches in hight, and 
about an inch and a half thick, which then expanded 
and overspread all sides of the globe parallel to its 
surface, became broken up into rays and streaks, 
and flowed out at once into the air in filaments of 
odic flame, like the filaments of the odic incandes- 
cence on the globe, and parallel to them, but only 
to a distance of a radius of about three inches from 
the poles. The entire diameter of the flaming ap- 
pearance, over each pole, was rather more than six 
inches, beyond which distance it was lost in the air. 
The observer compared the whole flame to a loosely 
bound sheaf of corn, standing upright on the ground, 
with the ears and stalks hanging over in curves all 
round, so as to lie horizontally to one another over 
the band. The streaks of flame were not steady, 
but flickered and scintillated constantly backward 
and forward, becoming shorter and longer, and 
shooting out in rays like the electric flash on the 
positive electrified conductor. The resemblance of 
this phenomenon to the polar light of the earth 
is too manifest to any one who may take the trouble 
to read these lines. The iron sphere became in this 
way a terrelle analogous to Barlow's.” 





As shown in our previous article, the so-called 
odic flame, though invariably accompanying, was 
found to be not identical with, that enveloping aura 
of the magnet which has the peculiar property of 
attracting iron. These odic flames were emitted 
alike by crystals, by vegetable and animal organisms 
of all kinds, and especially by the human hand ;— 
it was also generated by chemical action, heat, 
light, &c. But though when obtained from either 
of tlgse latter sources, it was not accompanyed by 
the slightest perceptible force of attraction for iron 
filings, or for the magnetic needle, it always exerted 
the same influence, in proportion to its quantity, 
upon the sensitive human nerve, producing catalep- 
tic spasms, and other effects identical with those ac- 
companying the processes of Animal Magnetism, so 
called. The terrestrial globe being an electro- 
magnet on a large scale, (whose odic luminosity 
as the foregoing experiments seem to render more 
than probable) constitutes the phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis ; the question naturally arises, may 
not the electro-magnetic (and hence odic) currents 
which are constantly passing between the equator 
and poles of the earth, be attended with more or 
less influence upon the nervous constitution of man, 
producing health or disease, according as specific 
conditions are observed or disregarded? That the 
reader may have a solution of this important ques- 
tion we are prompted to submit some interesting 
facts which occurred to Reichenbach, at an earlier 
stage of his investigations. 

M. Schuh, a scientific gentleman, who sometimes 
assisted Reichenbach in his experiments, had con- 
tracted the singular habit of regularly turning him- 
self in bed every morning when he awoke, so as to 
place his head where his feet had been during the 
night, after which he always went to sleep again. 
“This sleep was always more refreshing than all 
the preceding night’s sleep, contrary to the general 
rule, according to which the earlier sleep, especially 
that before midnight, is the most strengthening. 
When he had not this after sleep, he felt weaker 
all day; and thus this strange custom had, for a 
long time, been a necessity to him. I inquired,” 
continues the author, “about the position of the 
bed, and learned that the head was turned toward 
the south, and the foot toward the north. By my 
advice he assumed the opposite position when he 
went to bed at night ; that is, with the head to the 
north, and the feet to the south. From this day 
forward he never found the morning after-sleep 
necessary ; the sleep was good and strengthening ; 
and he thenceforward discontinued the custom.” 

Subsequent observations and experiment proved 
that positions in reference to the magnetic meridian 
had still more decided effects upon those cataleptics 
and other sensitive persons through whom our 
author made most of his discoveries. One of them, 
(Miss Nowotny,) was found to have instinctively 
chosen a sleeping position almost exactly north and 
south, with her head toward the north. It had 
been necessary to take down a stove in order to al- 
low her bed to be placed as she desired. She was 
with great difficulty, even for the sake of the ex- 
periment, persuaded to lie for a short time with her 
head toward the south ; and when she finally did 





80, she soon began to complain of discomfort, “ turn- 
ed over restlessly ; her face became flushed ; her 
pulse rose, became fuller; flow of blood to the 
head increased the head-ache ; and discomfort of 
the stomach soon ensued. The bedstead of the 
patient was quickly turned round again, but stopped 
when moved a quarter of a circle. She now lay in 
the magnetic parallel, with her head to the west. 
This direction was completely unbearable to her, 
and still more adverse than the south-north position 
she had just left.” On being restored to her ac- 
customed position, with her head to the north, these 
uncomfortable sensations immediately decreased, 
and in a few minutes had left her entirely. It was 
observed that during her altered positions, all her 
diseased conditions assumed a different form, and 
the effects of the action of the magnet and other 
things upon her, were the reverse of what they had 
been. 

After speaking of the repetition of these experi- 
ments upon the same subject and upon other per- 
sons, with like results, the author says: “ All these 
patients now recalled to mind how juncomfortable 
they always were in church, although they knew 
not the reason why. Catholic churches are all 
built from west to east, so that the congregation, 
before the altar, are in the west-east position ; there- 
fore, in that direction which is the most unsupporta- 
ble to the sensitive. In this situation, therefore, 
they all often fainted, and were obliged to be car- 
ried out of the church. Miss Nowotny subsequently 
could not bear to walk in the garden or in the 
streets from west to east, for any length of time.” 

This sensitiveness to different points of the com- 
pass was more fnlly explained by subsequent re- 
searches. By a series of interesting experiments, 
which we have no room to describe, it was fully 
demonstrated that the human system, in respect to 
its inherent so-called odic influence, is paralized, 
both vertically and transversely, and that its differ- 
ent general divisions are in positive and negative 
relations to each other, and to the different poles 
and quarters of the earth. Now, as it is known 
that two positives or two negatives in magnetism 
repel each other, whilst a positive and negative at- 
tract, the same law may, in some sense, be supposed 
to hold in reference to this new imponderable, 
which accompanies magnetism. The reader, then, 
will have no difficulty in conceiving why different 
positions of the human system with reference to 
the magnetic meridian, should, in the sensitive, af- 
fect the vital currents and produce the symptoms 
which Reichenbach discribes in the subjects of his 
experiments. 

The physiological bearing of these facts appear 
to us of great importance, and the subject certainly 
deserves the careful investigation of medical men. 
Who knows but that many who are now subject to 
broken and unrefreshing slumbers, to head-aches, 
convulsions, catalepsy, or other derangements of 
the vital forces, might be relieved, either wholly or 
in part, simply by a change in the position in 
which they are in the habit of lying or sitting ? 
And might not the suggestion here afforded, rela- 
tive to the proper sleeping position, be, with great 
benefit, carried out in hospitals, and especially in 
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lunatic asylums, where persons sensitive to the in- 
fluence would be most likely to be found? Doubt- 
less the majority of persons, especially those in per- 
fect health, would be unable to detect any peculiar 
influence as arising from any particular position of 
the body during slumber ; yet if these alleged dis- 
coveries of Reichenbach are real, a habitual viola- 
tion of this magnetic law, for a long series of years, 
might be expected to effect, in some degree, almost 
. every one, as to the health both of body and mind. 
I am induced to bring out this point thus promi- 
nently, because I have myself, (as I conceive,) de- 
rived considerable benefit, within the last two 
years, from an observance of the law here unfolded, 
and found that a position with the head to the 
south is generally attended with unrefreshing elum- 
bers, which are succeeded with a heavy sensation 
in the head, and a diminuition of the natural activi- 
ty both of the mind and the body. Let observa- 
tions as to the effects of these positions, on different 
constitutions, be made, and their results be recorded 
for the benefit of mankind.* 

We will introduce one more point, and then take 
our leave, for the present, of these interesting re- 
searches. It was discovered, beyond doubt, that 
the odic influence was generated by the light of the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. The 
mode of experimenting, with reference to this 
question, was briefly as follows :—A young woman 
(Miss Reichel) nearly in perfect health, but whose 
vision and other senses had from childhood been 
exceedingly acute, was placed in a darkened recess 
or closet. Through the keyhole of the door, the 
end of a wire, thirty feet long, was extended to 
her. After some ten minutes, and when she had 
become quite accustomed to the wire, and the dark- 
ness, the other end of the wire was successively 
attached to different metallic plates, which were 
pushed out into the rays of the sun, or any other 
luminary whose influence was designed to be tested. 
In less than a minute there would arise before her 
eyes, from the end of the wire, a slender column of 
flame, which, in some instances, extended to the 
hight of a foot, and was about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. This flame invariably disappeared when 
the plate was withdrawn from the rays of the sun, 
or other luminaries ; and as the young woman, from 
her position, gould not know what change was 
made in the oft-repeated experiments, but could 
only describe their effects when she had anything 
to describe, the operator justly considered the test 
as entirely conclusive. 

The young woman also observed that a percepti- 
ble aura was emitted from the end of the wire, 
which was cool when the light falling on the me- 
tallic plate was from the sun or stars ; warm, when 
it was from the moon or planets. 

The inquiry subsequently suggested itself to our 
philosopher, whether particular portions or constel- 
lations of the heavens might not exert an influence 
upon this exceedingly sensitive subject, sufficiently 
distinct to be discernable. He conducted her several 
times, at different hours of clear calm nights, to the 





* Il am authorized to say that the proprietors of this Jour- 
ual wil. be happy to open their colums for the record of 
any interesting facts tending to the illustration of this sub- 
Ject. 
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top of a hill in the neighborhood of Vienna ; and, 
on careful observation, she declared that she felt 
decidedly different influences as coming from differ- 
ent quarters of the heavens. In general it appeared 
that soon after sunset, the west, and before sunrise, 
the east, were especially cool; the variations of 
temperature revolving horizontally from west to 
north, and thence to east, as the hour advanced. 
She spoke particularly of the milky way, the group 
of Pleiades, the region of the Great Bear, ang some 
other groups of stars, as affecting her with a cool- 
ing sensation, and said that all the stars together 
“acted upon her, in combination, like a rather weak 
magnet, not merely in front, but behind, upon the 
spine; principally, however, upon the head, where 
she was most highly sensitive to all magnetic in- 
fluences.” From the whole of these, and other facts 
disclosed in his investigations, the author concludes 
that we not only stand connected with all terres- 
trial matter, by a hitherto unsuspected reciproca- 
tion, but that “the stars, also, are actually not al- 
together without influence upon our sublunary, per- 
haps even practical world, and the proceedings of 
many heads.” y 

All popular and long-cherished ideas, into what- 
ever excesses they may have been carried, may be 
suspected to contain within themselves a germ of 
truth ; and here we find the germ of truth which, 
perhaps essentially misconceived, and misapplied, 
has served for the development of that age-lasting 
structure of predominant fancy and superstition, 
Judicial Astrology. 

We commend the work, a very small portion of 
whose contents have thus been brought under re- 
view, as among the most interesting and important 
scientific publications of the day. w. F. 





Agricultural Department. 


THE CHERRY. 

The Cherry was originally from Asia, and was 
brought into Italy, sixty-nine years before the Chris- 
tian Era. The seeds of the cultivated Cherry were 
brought to America, from England and Holland, 
soon after its settlement. As a pleasant and re- 
freshing fruit, the early season at which it ripens, 
its juiciness and delicacy make it a general favorite. 
Nor is man the only being which entertains this 
opinion, as is evinced by the ravenous cravings of 
birds for this fruit. While the large and fleshy 
kinds, are very sweet and luscious, others which are 
more tender and acid are of great value for tarts, 
pies and many kinds of Cookery. They are stoned 
and dried, for exportation and winter use. 

The Cherry-tree is very luxuriant, and its rapid 
growth, smooth bark, cleanness, natural beauty of 
form, without the necessity of much pruning, ren- 
der it the most desirable of all fruit*trees for shade 
and ornament, and is, therefore, chosen by farmers 
generally, asashade-tree. Thelarger growing sorts 
of the black cherry, form large, beautiful, spread- 
ing heads, and attain the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. Its early and beautiful blossom, its fruit be- 
ing the first of the season to ripen, with the rapid- 
ity and elegance of its growth, should make this 











tree supplant the awkward sycamore, and the filthy 
poplar, as ashade. The aristocratic and venerable 
gothic elm, and the fresh, cheerful maple, we love 
to witness in parks and public grounds ; but around 
the farm-house and the villager’s cottage, we would 
see the cherry, the pear, peach and apple—shade, 
ornament and utility, combined. The cherry, be- 
sides its rapidity of growth, requires little care, and 
from its hardiness, flourishes in almost any climate, 
however rigorous. It will thrive on a dry gravelly 
loam. If placed in a very moist and exceedingly 
rich soil, it is comparatively short lived. To obtain 
the best fruit, a deep mellow soil, of good quality, 
should be employed. In very warm valley regions 
it should stand north of hills, buildings or walls to 
prevent it coming forward too early in the spring. 

The finer sorts should be propagated by budding 
on seedlings of the common black mazzard. To 
raise these stocks, select fine fruit allow it to lie 
two or three days, wash away the pulp and plant 
the seeds about an inch deep. They will come up 
in the spring and be ready to transplant in the nur- 
sery the following autumn, or spring, about one foot 
apart in rows. The seedlings should be budded in 
the month of August following, very near the 
ground. 

The Cherry, as a standard tree, needs scarcely 
any cultivation. Old trees should have manure oc- 
casionally. Little pruning is necessary, which is con- 
fined generally to dead limbs and crossing branches. 
The trees should stand twenty feet apart for vigor- 
ous growers. The best varieties of the Cherry live 
about thirty or forty years, while common kinds of- 
ten attain twice that age. The Black Heart, Black 
Tartarian, Knights’ Early Black, Oxheart, American 
Heart, Yellow Spanish or White Bigarreau, and 
Tradescant’s Blackheart, are among the best verities. 

Much difficulty is experienced in successfully 
grafting the cherry, and it should always be perform- 
ed very early in the Spring before the frost leaves 
the ground, and before the buds are at all swollen, 
After this period failures are frequent. 

Budding succeeds only with thrifty stocks and 
well matured buds, which should be done from 
Midsummer to a month after, as the bark will then 
peel well. A good share of wood should be cut 
with the bud to make it live. 





Frurr ror Marxer—The man who wishes to 
make a business of marketing fruit, and obtain a 
regular income, must plant many kinds. Some kinds 
will succeed best this year, and others next. An in- 
dividual in western New York sold, the Newark 
Advertiser says, in 1840, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars worth of peaches, from about twelve acres. 
Fruit was scarce that year, and peaches sold at a 
high price. A large cultivator of the grape, on the 
Hudson, sometimes sells $5,000 or $6,000 worth 
of grapes. Another individual, of Monroe Co, N. , * 
sold in 1845, four hundred and forty dollars worth 
of Northern Spy and Roxbury Russet apples, from 
one acre. A general assortment of the best kinds 
of fruit will be likely to furnish every year, with 
good culture, one or more highly profitable crops. 
In the neighborhood of a large city, fruits always 
meet with a ready sale and they are highly condu- 
cive to health, 
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PHREN OLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 





| [Some years since there appeared an able article 
yon Phrenology in the “American Journal of Arts 
and Sciences,” from the pen of its editor, Professor 
Silliman, a few extracts from which we give to 
our readers. We only regret that our space for- 
bids our copying, at this time, the whole article, as 
it wonld occupy several pages.] 

It appears to me that Phrenology involves no 
absurdity, nor antecedent improbability. The very 
word means the science or knowledge of the mind, 
which all admit to be a pursuit of the highest dig- 
nity and importance, both for this life and the life 
to come, and the appropriate inquiry of the Phre- 
nologist is, whether the mind, with its peculiar pow- 
ers, affections, and propensities, is manifested by 
particular organs corresponding with the conforma- 
tion of the cranium, that defensive armor by which 
the brain is protected from external injury. 

In what part of our frames is the mind manifested 
by any visible appearance? All will answer, in 
the features—in the human face divine. But whence 
comes the intellectual and moral light that beams 
forth from the eye and from the features? Surely, 
not from the eye itself, although it is the most per- 
fect and beautiful of optical instruments; not from 
the fibers of the facial muscles; not from the bony 
skeleton of the face; not from the air-cells and 
blood-vessels of the lungs; still less from the vis- 
cera and limbs ; and with equal certainty, not from 
the cavities, the valves, and the strong muscular 
fabric of the heart itself, which is only the grand 
hydraulic organ for receiving and propelling the 
blood. , 

Most persons are startled, when told that the 
physical heart has nothing to do with our mental 
or moral manifestations. What! does not its quick 
pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular throb, when 
fear, or love, or joy, or anger animates our faculties 
—does not this bounding movement, shooting a 
thrill through the bosom, nor the attendant blush, 
or death-like paleness of the features, prove that 
the heart is a mental or moral organ? Certainly 
not; these phenomena only evince that by means 
of our nerves, the divine principle within us clec- 
trifies, as it were, our muscles, and thus accelerates 
or retards the current of the blood through the ar- 
teries, as well as the movement of the muscles 
themselves, and especially of the heart, which, in 
relation to the circulation of the blood, is the most 
important of them all. The physical heart is no 
more to the mind and the affections, than the hose 
of a fire engine is to the intelligence that works the 
machine, whose successive strokes impel the hurry- 
ing fluid along, in a manner not unlike that which 
attends the circulation of the blood in the arteries. 

Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the 
mind? Weare compelled to return to the head, 
from which intellectual citadel we should neyer, for 
a moment, have departed, did not some individuals 
affirm that they are not sure where their minds re- 
side. Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I 
am as distinctly conscious that my mental opera- 
tions are in my head, as I am of my existence, or 








that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no 
merely intellectual or moral operation has its seat 
below the bottom of the orbital cavities; that all 
the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is 
composed merely of corporeal members, of minis- 
tering servants, that obey the will and execute the 
mandates of the heavenly principle, the representa- 
tive of the Creator residing within the beautiful 
dome that crowns our frames, and which, like the 
lofty rotunda of a holy and magnificent temple, 
covers the inhabitant beneath, while it looks up- 
ward to heaven with aspirations toward its divine 
author and architect. 

The residence of the mind being in the brain, it 
is not absurd or irrational to inquire whether it can 
be read in the form of the cranium. If, as has been 
ascertained by physiologists and anatomists, the 
bony matter of the cranium is deposited upon and 
around the membranous envelopes of the brain, 
which is formed before the skull, then the latter, 
adapting itself in its soft and yielding state, must 
of necessity take the shape of the former. If the 
different faculties, affections, and propensities of the 
mind are distributed in different organs contained 
in the convolutions of the brain, and if the energy 
of the faculties is in proportion to the size and de- 
velopment of the organs, then the external form 
and size of the cranium will indicate the powers 
and affections within. 

Many persons are alarmed lest Phrenology should 
produce an influence hostile to religion, by favoring 
materialism. It is supposed that our organization 
may be pleaded in bar against our moral responsi- 
bility, since, if we have strong dispositions to do 
wrong and no power to do right, we are like ma- 
chines, and are not responsible. When there is no 
intellectual power, as in the case of an idiot, or a 
subversion of reason, as in the instance of a maniac, 
it is agreed by all, that the individual is not amen- 
able to human laws, This opinion has no refer- 
ence to Phrenology, and is embraced by all man- 
kind. 

Phrenology stands not in the way of moral and 
religious influence; but, on the contrary, if the 
science be true, it indicates, in a manner most im- 
portant, where and how to exert the discipline of 
self-control, as well as the right and power of con- 
trolling others. 

Phrenology is not a substitute for revealed re- 
ligion—it does not present itself as a rival or an 
enemy, but as an ally or ministering servant. It is 
obvious that if all which is claimed for it be true, 
it is capable of exerting a most important influence 
on the faculties and moral powers of our race, and 
with experience for its interpreter, it must form the 
basis of intellectual philosophy. 

The organization of the brain, illustrates the wis- 
dom of the Creator in common with the wonderful 
structure of the rest of the frame; and, indeed, it 
has still higher claims to our admiration, inasmuch 
as the faculties of the mind are more elevated in 
dignity than those of the inferior members. It appears, 
then, that Phrenology is neither an unreasonable, an 
unphilosophical, nor an immoral or irreligious pursuit. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 
THE APE, BABOON, AND MONKEY. 


The terms, ape, baboon, and monkey were form- 
erly applied indiscriminately to any of the four- 
handed animals. The ape family should be proper- 
ly divided into four sections ; namely, apes, or such 
as are destitute of a tail, the Orang-Outang and 
Chimpanzee being at the head; baboons, or those 
with muscular bodies, elongated, or dog-faces, and 
Short tails; monkeys, whose tails are generally long ; 
and sapajous, or monkeys with prehensile tails, 
that can be twisted around objects, and thereby 
answer to the animal the purposes of an additional 
hand. 

No race of animals make so near an approach to 
the human species, in form, action, and general an- 
atomical structure, as the one under consideration. 
They are found only in the warmest parts of the 
world, and chiefly in the torrid zone. They abound 
in Africa, from the Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in all parts of India, in the south of China, 
in Japan, and in South America. In the higher 
specimens of the ape, as the Orang-Outang, we see 
the whole exterior strongly impressed with the 
human likeness ; of a size equal, and of strength 
often far superior, to man. They walk upright, 
their posteriors are fleshy, their thighs rounded, 
their legs furnished with calves, and their hands 
and feet bear a strong resemblance to the human. 
Their feet, however, being less fleshy and rounded, 
and the thumb or large toe being shorter and far- 
ther removed from the rest, has a less resemblance 
to the human foot, than is true of the hand. It 
seems better adapted to grasp the limb of a tree, 
in their arboreal life, than to walking erect. They 
find it necessary to use a staff to steady them in 
walking. 

The Orang-Outang, or “ wild man” of the woods, 
is a native of the deepest forests of Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and Malacca, and is remarkable for its size, 
swiftness, address, and ferocity. In youth it has a 
rounded forehead, but as it advances to maturity 
these marks of superior mental power are less 
manifest. In a state of captivity, having been 
taken young, they become comparatively docile, but 
in their adult state, when fully developed, they 
become mischievous and danger®us. 

Dr. Clarke Abel gives a graphic account of the 
capture of one of these animals, which conveys a 
good idea of its powerful frame and arboreal habits. 
He was discovered by a ship’s company on the 
Island of Sumatra, and on the approach of the 
party, he came down from a tree and madé for a 
grove at some distance, “ walking with a waddling 
gait, sometimes accelerating his motion with his 
hands,” On approaching the trees, “he gained, by 
one spring, a very lofty branch, and bounded from 
one branch to another with the swiftness of a com- 
mon monkey, his progress being as rapid as that of . 
a swift horse. After receiving five balls, his exer- 
tions relaxed, and, reclining exhausted against a 
branch, he vomited a quantity of blood. The ammu- 
nition of the party being exhausted, they were 
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was their surprise to see him, as the tree was falling, effect his retreat to an- 
other, with undimiuished vigour! They were forced to cut down all the trees 
before they could force 
him to combat his ene- 
mies on the ground, and 
when finally overpowered 
by numbers, and nearly 
in a dying state, he seized 
aspear, which would have 
withstood the strength of 
the stoutest man, and 
broke it like a reed. It 
was stated by those who 
aided in his death, that 
the human-like expression, 
and his piteous manner of 
placing his hands over his 
wounds, distressed their 
feelings, so as almost to 
make them question the 
nature of the act they 





THE ORANG-OUTANG. were committing. He was 
seven feet high, with a broad expanded chest, and narrow waist. His chin 
was fringed with a beard that curled neatly on each side. On the whole, he 
was a wonderful beast to behold. His hair was neat and glossy, and his whole 
appearance showed him to be in the full vigor of youth and strength.” 

Tur Lone-anmep Arg, in general form, is the next below the Orang-Outang 
in its resemblance to mankind; is remarkable for the extraordinary length of 


its arms, and 
has a more 
beastly face, 


feet, and legs, 
When standing 
erect, his hands 
reach to the 
ground, and all 
parts of the 
body being cov- 
ered with a 
rough, black 
hair, and his 
face, which is 
flat and of a 
tawny _ color 
fringed with 
grey hair, com- 
bine to give him 
avery singular and somewhat hideous appearance. In disposition he is, in 
general, mild and tractable, and measures from three to four feet in hight. 
Tne Bansanr Ari This species of the ape has a large head, pouches in 
its cheeks in which it can carry food, a prominent nose, an ear like a man, and 
we generally goes on all 
fours. 
the hight of nearly 
four feet, is remark- 
able for its dvcility, 
and by discipline is 
made to exhibit con- 
siderable intelligence. 
The face is of a 
swarthy flesh-color, 
and his hair an olive 
brown. It is common 
in Barbary, the lower 
parts of Africa, and also on the rock of Gibraltar. This has been the “show- 
man’s ape” from time immemorial. Though often morose and sullen in con- 
finement, it is social, active, and courageous in its wild state, and remarkably 
attached to its young. 





THE LONG-ARMED APE. 


It grows to 





THE BARBARY APE, 
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Tue Basoon family forms the next link in the chain of gradation, and 
differs from the ape, not only in external appearance, but in temper and dis- 
position. Without 
any approach to a 
chin, they have a 
long face and muzzle 
like a dog, and while 
the nostrils of the 
Orang-Outang open 
about midway be- 
tween the mouth and 
eyes, those of this % 
species are generally 
placed at the ex- 
tremity of the jaws. 
They have large 
cheek-pouches, tails, 
and sharp claws, yet 
the position of the 
eyes, combined with the similarity of the arms and hands, give to these crea- 
tures a striking resemblance to humanity. They are fierce, untractable and 
formidable, and excessively libidinous in disposition. They are about four 
feet high when erect, and have a very large chest. They are formed for 
strength, armed with dangerous natural weapons, and being wild, restless, and 
impetuous, are among the most formidable of animals ; nor can they be restrained 
in confinement any longer than force is continued ; allowed to have their will, 





THE BABOON. 


‘they become gratuitously cruel, mischievous, and destructive. They congregate 


in great numbers, and maintain their position against large parties of men. 
A troop of them will form a chain 
extending from their haunts to the 
garden or field they desire to rob, 
and toss the fruit from hand to 
hand till it is lodged in their home 
in the mountains. 

Rissep-NosE Basoon. This sin- 
gular specimen of the baboon is 
remarkable for its great strength 
and size, it being about four feet 
high. Its nose is long, like that of 
the hog, and marked with ribs on 
each side of a violet-blue color; a 
vermilion line arises above the 
eyes, and passes down on each 
side over the tip of the nose. In- 
side, the ears are blue, which _.. 
shades off into purple and vermil- = 
ion. The hair on the forehead is 
long and turns back; its beard 
dark at the roots, orange in the middle, and yellow at the end; the back and 
legs covered with short, brown hair, its tail is short, nails flat, and the feet and 
hands black and naked. Its cheek-pouches are large enough to contain eight 
hens’ eggs at once, which are , 5 
removed one at a time, broken 
at one end and eaten. It walks 
on all fours, and rests as seen 
in the engraving. 

Sav Rissep-Nosz Basoon, 
This animal is about fifteen 
inches high, its face is flat, of 
a fine blue color, eyes bright 
hazel, the cheeks marked with - 
ribs bounded with thick, bushy = 
hair of a greenish color, } 
speckled with black. The 
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SMALL EIBBED-NOSE BABOON. 

hair on the forehead is very long, and runs back to a point on the shoulders ; 
it has a short thin beard of an orange color; the hair on the body is brown, 
mixed with shades of green; its hands and feet are naked, and it differs from 
the large ribbed-nose principally in smallness, and most surprising agility. 
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Pic-rattep Bapogy. This is a gentle, mild, and tractable animal, very 
brisk and frolicksome, but has none of that impudence and petulence so pe- 
culiar to the majority of his species. It has flesh-colored face and ears, 
and is least in size of the baboon kind. Its muzzle is large and thick, the 
hair on the head and back of a deep olive tint; it has hazel eyes and cheek- 
pouches, and very well formed hands, but its feet and legs are decidedly ani- 
mal. It is a native of Sumatra and Japan. 








PIG-TAILED BABOON. 

Dog-racep Basooy. This animal has a very large head and face, a dog- 
like nose, and a longer tail than any of its kind, and from this affinity to, is 
often classed with, the monkey. Its face is naked, of an olive color, and the 
body covered with long bluish-grey hair, freckled with dark spots; on the 
lower part of the body it is short. The hair on its head is long, separated in 
the middle, and hangs down on each side of the face. It inhabits the hottest 
parts of Asia and Africa, lives in troops, and commits great depredations in 
gardens and cultivated fields; is above five feet high, exceedingly strong, 
vicious, and impudent. In tracing the gradations of animated nature, there 
is such an imperceptible gliding of one species into another, that there is 
great difficulty in fixing the boundaries of one class, so that it shall not run 
into another. 





DOG-FACED BABOON. 

The monkey falls below the baboon in size and strength, 
and in bodily resemblance to the human race. This monkey has a fine coat 
of green hair, while his throat, belly, and limbs are white. Like the most of 
its family, it is brisk and frolicksome, and has a remarkable tendency to imi- 
tation. Its home is in the East Indies and Cape de Verd Islands, Its body 
is thirteen inches, and its tail eighteen inches long. 


Green Monkey. 





GREEN MONKEY. 


Varizp Moxey. This monkey is more frequently exhibited than any 
other, and is, therefore, better known than any other of the tribe. It has a 








short, thick nose, lead-colored face, beard long and greenish-yellow, back and 
sides brown, top-head bright yellow and freckled with black ; legs, feet, and 
tail black. It is very tame, gentle, and familiar, and shows some attachment 
to those with whom it is acquainted. All the baboons and monkeys before 
described, have cheek-pouches sufficient to contain food for a day or two, or 


to serve as a receptacle for food or anything they may wish to hide or carry 
away. 





VARIED MONKEY. 


Tax Sraiatep Monxey. The head and body of this monkey do not exceed 
twelve inches in length. Its face is naked and swarthy, ears large and like 
the human, body beautifully marked with dusky, ash-colored, and reddish 
bars, its tail with alternate rings of black and ash-color, its nails sharp, and 
its fingers like those of the squirrel. 





STRIATED MONEEY. 


Mico, on Farr Monger. This is the most beautiful of this numerous race, 
Its head is round, its eyes vivacious and spirited, its face and ears a lively 
vermilion color ; its body covered with long hair of a bright silvery whiteness 
and uncommon elegance, tail long and of a shining chestnut color. This is a 
native of the banks of the Amazon. 





MICO, OR FAIR MONKEY. 


We have now laid before our readers some of the more important specimens 
of the ape, the baboon, and the monkey, but there are very many more, vary- 
ing in size, color, and habits. They are regarded by naturalists as standing 
at the head of the animal kingdom in intelligence, as they certainly do in 
physical organization. This adapts them to a greater variety of motions, and 
to perform such manual operations, in obedience to intellect, as are totally 
denied to every other species of animals. To class these animals, especially 
those below the Orang-Outang and Chimpanzee, and determine which is most 
like the human race, is very difficult. One has a human face, but an animal 
body, another has a dog’s face and head, and a fine human hand ; one has 
good hands and arms, but inhuman feet, another has many marks of humanity, 
but the likeness to man, as a whole, is destroyed by a long tail. 
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AMERICAN STEAMBOAT CONDENSING ENGINE. 














: : fasten our handkerchiefs, and the pens which write our letters. It is the 
f ‘ a ech aniral Department. Behemoth of the mechanical world; the huge metal bar of many inches 
ay.8! 


in diameter is drawn by its power into threads more attenuated than those 








bi THE STEAM-ENGINE. of the gossamer’s web. Chained to the car, it enables man to “ride 
upon the wings of the wind,” and it thrusts its mighty trunk down into 
BY ROBERT MACFARLANE. the deep mine, and from the secret recesses of our globe draws forth its 





ae own food. In none of its diversified applications, however, is its power 

The steam-engine is the greatest invention ever given to the world, | more apparently valuable and important, than in steam navigation. The 
always excepting the art of printing; and if the latter invention gave | winds, the waves, and the tide may oppose the noble steam vessel, but 
power to the human mind to achieve new triumphs over ignorance, the | onward she plows the billow like some huge Amphibia of the Oolitic age. 
former has made the very elements which seemed to defy man, subserv- The engraving which illustrates this article is, a vertical section of “ The 
ient to his will. The power of steam surpasses all the wonders ascribed "| American Steamboat Condensing Engine,” showing the important interior 
by our old legends to the genii of the spirit world. 1t guides the spindle parts, so as to render an explanation of them as familiar as possible to 
and directs the loom; it hews our wood and draws our water; it forges | many whoare notacquainted with the same. It is chosen as applied to the 
the huge shaft and fabricates the tiny needle; it makes the pins which | Steamboat, because this application of it, is so well known. The moving 
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power of the engine does not lie in its huge shafts, 
beams and rods, but in the steam ; the different 
parts of the machinery only direct this power to 
drive the huge paddle wheels. Steam is the 
product of heat and water—it is water expanded 
into 17,000 times its original bulk by heat, and 
the economy of condensing it in a steam-engine, 
after having pushed one end of the walk- 
ing beam upwards, depends ppon the nature 
of steam which can suddenly be condensed into 
its original bulk by cold water, thus creating a 
vacuum behind the piston and removing all 
atmospheric resistance to the force applied. The 
different parts are referred to as follows: A, is 
the leading pipe from the boiler to supply the 
cylinder with steam. There is a valve in this 
pipe to let on and shut off the steam ; it is nam- 
ed the throttle-valve, and is operated at pleasure 
by the engineer pushing up or drawing down 
the rod B. C, is the steam-chest or box. It is 
a long cylinder of less diameter than the large 
one. Every person will have observed two tall 
cylinders in the engine room of a steamboat in 
front of where the engine stands ; one of these 
is the steam-chest C, the other (not shown in 
this view) is the exhaust. The steam-chest is a 
reservoir to let the steam into the large main 
cylinder I, the exhaust is to receive the steam 
after it has acted on the piston. In the large 
cylinder I, there is what is named the piston se- 
cured to a strong round metal rod J. This rod 
passes and works through a stuffing box on the 
top of the cylinder cover, and is attached by gib 
and key to the connecting rod M, and that rod 
is attached by the same devices to the walking- 
beam N. The walking-beam is secured on an 
axis which has its bearing in the strong ang- 
ular timber frame one side of which is shown. 
The walking-beam is simply a mechanical device 
(and the best yet contrived) for transmitting the 
power of the steam from the piston-rod to the 
crank to turn round the wheel shaft. Having 
established this connection, it will render the sub- 
ject easier of comprehension, to go back and 
describe the action of the steam. The piston is 
made of large round plates of metal packed in 
such a way as to slip up and down smoothly in 
the cylinder, and not allow any steam to escape 
up from below it, or down from above it. When 
the piston is moving up, the steam has been let 
in and is pressing it from underneath, while the 
steam that pressed the piston down in the former 
stroke is rushing out before it into a vacuum. 
The steam is let into and out of each end of the 
cylinder and opened and closed at the exact pe- 
riods by valves, (C, only lets the steam into the 
cylinder,) D, E, are steam ballance-valves, and the 
dark passages, one at top and the other below, 
leading into the steam-chest, C, show how the 
steam gets in. At the present moment the bal- 
lance valve D, is up uncovering the steam port, 
hence the piston is descending and the lower 
steam valve E, closes the lower steam port. 
When the piston has performed its downward 
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stroke, the valve D, will close and the one E, 
open and then the piston takes the contrary di- 
rection. The piston would not move backwards 
and forwards, however, unless the steam escaped 
from before it. This is done by the exhaust 
valves, (not seen,) but which are formed and 
worked in the same way as the steam valves, on- 
ly the the exhaust communicates with the con- 
denser, while the steam-chest communicates with 
the steam-boiler. This arrangement and opera- 
tion are very beautiful. The way whereby the 
up and down reciprocating motion of the piston 
rod is converted into rotary motion to drive the 
paddle wheel, is by the walking-beam N, the con- 
necting-rod L, and the crank P. This crank is 
just like a handle on the paddle wheel shaft, and 
the motion of the connecting-rod is akin to that 
of the human arm turning a wheel with a crank 
handle. There are four valves, two for the steam, 
one up, and one down, and two for the exhaust 
arranged in the same way in a different chest. 


The way these valves are operated, is exceed- 
ingly simple. There are four upright metal rods 
pluced on a line in front of the steam-chest C, 
and the exhaust-chest. Each rod works one 
valve ; F, is the one which works the upper 
steam valve D. They are separate and worked 
singly. Each shaft has a horn or toe on it and 
there is a cross shaft with four curved horns on it, 
one for the horn on each valve lifting rod. To 
start the engine, the engineer, as is represented 
in the engraving, puts a lever, or as it is term- 
ed a starting bar into a hole in the rock 
shaft below and the toes on it lift up the valve- 
rods and allow the steam to enter and escape 
from the cylinder I, so as to give motion to the 
piston, up and down. After a rotary motion is 
given to the wheel shaft, the valves are worked 
by the engine itself. This is done by the rod R, 
which is attached to the wheel shaft by an 
eccentric Q. This gives the rod a reciprocating 
motion, and it is hooked over the main rocking- 
shaft to lift up the valve-rods, This rocking 
shaft will be seen in front of the steam-chest of 
every steamboat engine ; it has two toes on it ; 
one on each side. There is another rocking 
shaft just like it, so that the two look like one 
across, only there is an eccentric rod on each 
side, one working the steam, the other the 
exhaust-valves. G, G, are toes on the valve- 
rods. The exhaust, as has been said, is connect- 
ed with the condenser K, which has a pipe K, 
passing through the bottom of the boat into the 
water, and it rises to be on a level with the wa- 
ter line of the vessel. As the steam rushes into 
the condenser from the exhaust chest, it is met 
by jets of cold water, and it is here suddenly 
converted into its original bulk, thus creating a 
vacuum equal to a pressure of steam of about 
13 lbs. to the square inch. The water which 
rises into the condenser by the injection pipe 
has to be pumped out by an air pump. X, is the 
piston of the air pump, and W is its floating top. 











This pump is worked by a rod V, seen extend- 
ing upwards and attached to the walking-beam. 
The ‘waste water is discharged by the pipe H, 
through the bottom of the boat; a portion of 
the injection water is returned to the boiler by 
the feed pump, T, the pipe from which, as seen 
extending underneath, enters the boiler. This 
feed pump has an air chamber V, like any force 
pump ; U, is a bilge pump for passing foul water 
out of the hold of the vessel. These pumps 
are all worked by long rods attached to the 
walking-beam, and thus the connection is simple 
and easy. The mode of working the pumps by 
the rods attached to the walking-beam, is allow- 
ed to be the most perfect of any, hence, the 
beam-engine, when of great dimensions, is consid- 
ered to be best. , is the paddle wheel. 

A very good understanding of the action and 
arrangement of the steam-engine should be de- 
rived from the foregoing description. This en- 
gine is the same in principle as a large stationary 
land engine, only the pipes to receive the water, 
and to pump out the waste, pass through the 
bottom of the boat in the one case, while in the 
other, they communicate with a resorvoir of cold 
water and a canal to carry off the hot condensed 
water. The exhaust valves of the engine are 
operated upon in such a way as to be opened a 
little before the piston arrives at the end of the 
stroke—this is named the lead, the object of 
which, is to allow the steam to act more sudden 
and direct upon the piston. The eccentric which 
works the exhaust, is therefore placed a little in 
advance of the eccentric which works the steam 
rock shaft, so that the steam has commenced to 
escape on one side, before it enters on the other 
side of the piston. In working this engine, the 
steam is not allowed to be entering into the cyl- 
inder from the steam-chest during the whole as- 
cent or descent of the piston ; it is cut off by the 
valve closing after one-half the stroke has been 
made, (sometimes one-third,) when, owing to the 
elastic nature of the steam, it still presses on the 
piston, expanding as the space is made for it to 
do so; this is named “ working the steam expan- 
sively,” and is the means of saving much fuel. 
There are two cranks, one on each side of the 
crank-pin—only one is seen in the engraving,— 
and the connecting rod L, of the walking-beam 
is secured between the two. Each crank is one- 
half the length of the cylinder, so that it takes 
one stroke up and another down of the piston 
to make one revolution of the wheel-shaft. It 
will be observed that when the piston has attain- 
ed to the end of each stroke, it has no power to 
turn round the crank ; and it is also obvious 
that while the piston has a twofold motion in 
opposite directions, the wheel shaft moves contin- 
ually in one direction. The point at the end of 
each stroke, is termed the dead point; a fly 
wheel is employed to overcome that difficulty in 
a stationary engine ; the paddle wheels of the 
steamboat serve as flys for their cranks, The 
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whole motions of a steam engine are graceful 
and exceedingly simple ; but its efficacy depends 
upon having all its parts well constructed, pro- 
portioned and kept in good order. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to the valves—every one of 
them must be kept in good order or the power 
of the steam may be completely nullified. In 
steamboats, only one large engine is used ; in 
steamships two are employed. 


There are three kinds of steam-engines, viz : 
the low pressure condensing engine ; the high 
pressure condensing engine, and the high pres- 
sure non-condensing. The simple difference 
between the high and low pressure is in the 
pressure of the steam. The boilers of the low 
pressure have a pressure of 10 lbs. of steam on 
the square inch; the high pressure is often 
100 lbs., and on the western rivers the pressure is 
common at 150 lbs. The explosions of steam- 
boilers are rare in low pressure engines ; but no 
wonder they are so frequent on our western wa- 
ters, where the boilers have to stand such a 
pressure. There are, also, different forms of the 
steam-engine ; some are horizontal—this is the 
most common stationary kind ; there is a kind 
now coming into extensive use termed “ oscila- 
ting engines.” ‘These have their cylinders secur- 
ed on trunions ; they vibrate like a pendulum. 
Rotary steam-engines have been numerous in 
modification, but not useful in appplication. A 
steam-engine, like the one in the accompanying 
engraving, is about 600 horse-power. Having 
described the nature, construction and operation 
of the steam-engine, a brief history of its pro- 
gress will not be uninteresting. 


The mechanical force of steam was known to 
Hiero of Alexandria, and pointed out by him 
120 years before the Christian Era. He con- 
structed a rotary engine, but it never was 
applied to any practical purpose, it was merely 
a philosophical toy. It is singular that it never 
was attempted to be applied to any useful pur- 
pose until about two hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, and it was not improved until more 
than a century afterwards, so as to be employed 
economically. In 1615, Soloman de Caus, a 
French engineer, published a work and des- 
eribed a method of raising water by the force of 
steam ; in 1646, the celebrated Marquis of 
Worcester published his “Century of Inven- 
tions,” in which he also describes a mode 
of foreing up water by heat; in 1690, Papin, 
an able French engineer, living in London, 
made two very important improvements, une was 
to apply the steam to the piston of a pump, un- 
derneath it, and the other was to condense the 
steam in the cylinder of the pump, thus forming 
avacuum under the piston, and the atmosphere 
pressed itdown. Papin also invented the safety 
valve of the steam boiler. In 1711 Newcomen, 
an ironmaster of Dartmouth, England, and Caw- 
ley, a glazier of the same town, constructed an 








engine upon Papin’s principle, only they con- 
densed the steam under the piston by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the outside, which was 
an invention of Captain Savery. This engine 
was used for pumping water. All the valves 
were worked by hand and it was not until 1718 
that devices were invented to make the engine 
open and close them. This invention is attribu- 
ted toalazy boy named Humphrey Potter, but it 
would appear as if this story had more of the air 
of fiction than fact. The celebrated Smeaton, who 
built the Eddystone Light-house, afterwards made 
some improvements, but it was still a single act- 
ing and atmospheric engine for half a century 
afterwards, until the great Watt directed his 
mind to its improvement. 

Let us be somewhat particular about his me- 
rits, as they are not generally understood. In 
1763, James Watt, a mathematical instrument 
maker, aged 28 years, was directed to repair a 
working model of Newcommen’s engine for the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow, 
Scotland. This model never worked well, but 
he soon remedied its defects, and in doing so, he 
made the grand discovery of condensing the 
steam ina separate chamber, but communica- 
ting with the cylinder. The condensing of the 
steam in the cylinder by the old plan, cooled it 
down and caused a great waste of fuel ; the 
condensing of the steam in a separate chamber 
at once reduced the fuel to one-third the quantity. 
To this improvement he soon added another ; 
that was the air pump which enabled a more 
perfect vacuum to be formed ; then after this he 
applied the steam to both sides of the piston in 
the cylinder alternately, just as is represented 
in the engraving, thus changing the character 
of the engine entirely—making it truly “ the 
steam-engine,” a thing which it never was be- 
fore. These three improvements produced five 
times the effect by the same quantity of fuel 
that had been used before. Being a man of ex- 
quisite taste, and a most neat handed and fasti- 
dious mechanic, he soon improved all the parts 
of his engine, especially the packing of the pis- 
ton and his valves. 

After this he invented the parallel motion 
described by the watking beam, connecting rod 
and erank ; but perhaps the most refined, at least 
the most philosophic improvement, was his ap- 
plication of the “governor,” to regulate the 
throttle valve, (no governors are employed on 
marine Engines.) He also invented the Boiler 
Float, to open and close a valve by the rising 
and falling of the water to feed the boiler by a 
self-acting process. It was not until 1759 that 
an engine of proper dimensions was constructed 
to test the great value of his improvements. It 
was an eighteen inch cylinder, and worked very 
well. It was not until 1775, however, that full 
success dawned upon his efforts He was then 
taken into partnership with Mr. Boulton, of Bir- 
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mingham, England, and they commenced at once 
constructing engines for pumping the Welsh 
mines. A great number of those mines had 
been suspended, but they were now resuscitated ; 
and the full value of the improvements made in 
the engines, and the generosity of the inventor 
may be learned from the fact, that Boulton and 
Watt constructed many engines upon the simple 
terms of receiving one-third of the fuel saved 
by these improvements. James Watt so per- 
fected the steam-engine during his life, that it 
may be said nothing has been added to it since ; 
in fact, it does not yet work up to his theoretical 
deductions. James Watt was so modest, and so 
generous and kind in assisting his fellow man, 
that his memory is both honored and revered by 
the mechanics of all nations. He built the en- 
gine of the Clermont, the first successful steam- 
boat in America, and the engines of our steam- 
boats still preserve the original character of their 
progenitor. Many great men have lived in the 
world, and their names blazon many pages of 
story, but that of the great improver of the 
steam-engine is but casually mentioned. Many 
men have left what historians and easayists term 
“their impress on the age,” but no man of mod- 
ern times, and none but one of ancient days 
have left such an impress upon the world as 
Watt. On the top of every escape steam pipe, 
on steamship and steamboat, (though not em- 
ployed for that purpose,) may be seen the form 
of a thistle, as a monumental tribute to the na- 
tive land of this great man. His genius belongs 
to the world, and while he lived, his heart beat 
warm ior all mankind. He was born in Scot- 
land, he was highly honored by France, his 
bones repose in England, and the first engine he 
built for a steamboat, was given to America. 

The steam-engine has been the means of 
conferring untold benefits upon our race. With- 
out it, the steamboat and locomotive would be 
unknown, and mankind in civilized countries 
would be far behind their present state of civili- 
zation. It has lifted millions of our race from 
being the mere slaves of severe manual toil, to 
more manly positions. The hand and feet no 
more labor like those of the ox and ass, but at 
more lightsome employments in which the mind 
is not crushed by subserviency to the degrading 
toil of the body. The steam-engine, by doing 
the severe slavish work of millions, gives them 
leisure to devote their minds to other and more 
noble pursuits, while at the same time it adds 
to the abundance of those things which benefit 
the very persons for whom it travels on the rail- 
road, or drives the weaver’s shuttle. 

At the present moment, the steam power of 
Great Britain is equal to four hundred million 
of horses ; the steam power of the United States, 
cannot be a great deal less. When we take into 
consideration that some single locomotives are 
seven hundred horse power, and some engines 
in our steamships, one thousand horse power, 
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each, we will not be surprised at the great 
amount of such power now employed. When we 
reflect, that it is now more than two thousand 
years since it was first attempted by the Grecian 
philosopher to apply steam, and that it is only 
about one bundred years since it really came to 
be applied usefully, and when we reflect upon 
the mighty wonders it has performed and is still 
performing—since Watt arose—the great and 
somewhat romantic question arises in the mind, 
“what might the world have become by this 
time had the wonderful capabilities of steam been 
known and rightly applied by the ancients.” 
There seems to be a prevalent idea abroad, that 
the steam-engine has attained to perfection, and 
that some other power is now demanded to su- 
persede it. It is true that the steam-engine is 
unaltered in a single principle since the days of 
its great improver ; but it has by no means at- 
tained to perfection, especially in the matter of 
economy in fuel. A few years ago, our Docks 
were covered with pine wood piled up like crag 
on crag, to supply our steamboats with fuel ; 
no wood is used now—coal has taken its place, 
with a saving of more than fifty per cent. 
What future wonders the steam-engine may 
achieve, we cannot tell; but looking to the 
past, the future is brilliant with hope. The 
steam-engine has built aibridge from America 
to Europe of a ten days’ span, and in a few 
years, it will link the Atlantic which laves our 
Eastern with the Pacific which washes our 
Western coast, by a tri-day’s summer journey. 


if Home Department. 


O INTEGRITY. 


[As an illustration of Conscrenriousness and 
Benevotence, we introduce an interesting chapter 
in the life of a merchant, from an English exchange, 
which proves the great truth, that “ honesty is the 
best policy,” and that in the end, unbending integ- 
rity and honor is the sure pathway to success. The 
world has virtue enough to appreciate truth and 
honesty, and sufficient justice to reward it. We 
cordially commend this story to all young persons 
who are beginning the great career of life on their 
own account. ] 











“By-the-by, James, have you advised Messrs, 
Lawrence and Parkinson of the error in the last 
chest of indigo we had from them ?” said Mr. Wat- 
son, a much respected merchant in Glasgow, to his 
principal clerk. 

“No, sir,” replied the young man, smiling and 
looking very clever and knowing; “the mistake 
being their own, and in our favor, I thought it as 
well to let them find it out themselves. They 


stances. 

“But, James, it they never find it out, what 
then ?” inquired Mr. Watson. 

“ Wity, then, sir,” said the former, again looking 





wouldn’t have put us right under similar circum- / 


Vp particularly knowing, “we shall be gainers by the 
sum of £7 10s——the amount of difference between 
Lawrence and Parkinson’s invoice, and the actual 
weight of indigo.” 

“What, James!” exclaimed Mr. Watson, with 
gravity approaching to sternness; “and do you 
imagine I would pocket £7 10s., or any other sum 
so gained—that I would take advantage of an 
oversight on the part of those with whom I deal, 
to rob them ?” 

“They would not hesitate to do so by us, sir,” 
replied the young man, blushing, and a good deal 
disconcerted that he was advocating an unjust 
cause.” 

“I do not believe they would, James,” said Mr. 
Watson. “I have dealt with Messrs. Lawrence 
and Parkinson for many years, and have ever found 
them honest and upright in their transactions. At 
any rate, what they would do under similar cir- 
cumstances can be no rule for me. I know what I 
ought to do, and that shall be done. Take a sheet 
of paper, James, and write as I shall dictate. But, 
pray tell me what is the amount of the error in 
the weight of the indigo f” 

“Twenty pounds, sir,” replied the young man. 
“They have invoiced us 108 pounds instead of 
128.” 

“ So,” said Mr. Watson, who was now engaged 
with his pencil in calculating ; “twenty pounds at 
%s. 6d. is £7 10s. Now, then, James, write. Date. 
Gentlemen—I have your favor of the 24th inst., 
with invoice of chest of indigo. Amount, £40 10s. 
On re-weighing the chest, I find you have commit- 
ted an error against yourself of twenty pounds; 
the chest weighing 128 pounds, instead of 108, as 
invoiced. Say, twenty pounds at 7s. 6d. is £7 10s., 
which makes the whole amount £48, instead of 
£40 10s, and the former sum I now remit you, 
which please acknowledge at convenience. I 
remain, &c.” 

On the third day after the occurrence, Mr. Wat- 
son entered his counting-house with an open letter 
in his hand, which he threw down before his clerk, 
with an air of honest exultation, saying, “there, 
James, read that. There’s a letter worth a thou- 
sand pounds of indigo ; at least, so I value it ; and 
his honest countenance beamed with rectitude. 

James read—“ Dear sir, we have to acknowledge 
with thanks, the receipt of your favor of the 29th 
ult., with remittance of £48 for chest of indigo, 
shipped for you per Isabel of Liverpool. We note 
your correction of error in weight of said chest, and 
beg to express a deep sense of obligation for your 
honorable conduct in the matter, although it is but 
what we should have expected from the scrupulous 
integrity which has marked your dealings with us. 
We deem it but right to add, that the error would 

never have been known to us had you not pointed 

jt out. We are, dc.” 
" / While Mr. Watson's clerk was reading the letter, 
a gentleman, a merchant in that city, with whom 
Mr. Watson was slightly acquainted, entered the 
counting-house and requested a few minute's private 
conversation with the latter. They retired into an 
adjoining room. “Mr. Watson,” said the visitor, 
whose name was Bremner, “ finding that I can do 








no good here, I intend shortly proceeding to South 
America, to which I have been invited by a friend, 
who has gone there before me. With this view, I 
am now converting everything I have into money, 
to carry out myself and family, with some small 
matter in the shape of an adventure. To accom- 
*plish this object, I am obliged to make large sacri- 
fices in the disposal of my effects. Most ruinous ! 
But I cannot help myself, and am without any other 
resource—any other means of raising money. Now, 
sir, my purpose in calling on you is to say that I 
have a quantity of rosin to dispose of, which, as I 
must sell at a loss, you may have at a bargain if you 
incline to become the purchaser, and I shall be 
greatly obliged to you besides.” 
“T will call at your warehouse in an hour hence, 
and take a look at the article, Mr. Bremner,” said 
Mr. Watson, but without adding more. 


Punctual to his appointment, Mr. Watson called 
at the time specified, examined the rosin, and being 
satisfied with the quality, inquired the price. 

“T must, of course, make a sacrifice,” replied Mr. 
Bremner to this inquiry. “I cannot expect you 
should, under the circumstances, give me anything 
like full value for the article. Let us, say, then 3s. 
6d. per cwt. 

“Send the rosin over to my warehouse, Mr. Brem- 
ner,” said Mr. Watson, “and call on me to-morrow 
forenoon, at eleven o'clock precisely, for settlement,” 
and without a word of further remark, left the 
premises, 

On the following forenoon, at the hour appointed, 
Bremner called for payment for his rosin, when, on 
counting over the sum handed him by Mr. Watson, 
he found it to exceed, by £9 odd, the amount of his 
account. 


“You have made a mistake, Mr. Watson,” said 
Mr. Bremner. “Here is £9 5s. more than I have a 
right tv.” 

“No mistake at all, sir,” replied Mr. Watson ; 
“T have been looking over the prices, current, and 
find that the value of such rosin as that you sold 
me, is 5s. 6d. per cwt., and it is at that rate I pro- 
pose to pay you. I cannot take advantage of your 
circumstances, Mr. Bremner, to take your property 
below its fair value. I could not do so to any man. 

I have ever reckoned it a species of r+ rm 
exceeding almost all others in meanness and heart- 
lessness, to take advantage of a man’s necessities 
to rob him by giving him less for his goods than 
they are worth.” 

“ But, sir,” said Bremner, with honorable feeling, 
“I offered you the rosin at 3s. 6d. It was a 
bargain.” 

“I deny that, my good sir,” replied Mr. Watson 
smiling. “There always are, you know, two to ‘\ 
bargain. Now, although you said 3s. 6d., I did not. \ 
I said nothing at all on the subject. So put up 
your money my friend, and say nothing more about 
it.” 

Overcome by such an unusual instance of justice 
and generosity, Bremner’s heart filled; a tear 
started in his eye; he seized Mr. Watson’s hand— 
pressed it. He could not speak for some seconds. 
At length he uttered a half audible “God bless 
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you,” shook the hand he held warmly, and rushed 
out of the counting-house. 

It was about fifteen years after the period when 

the little incidents just recorded had taken place— 

* incidents, we may add, of frequent occurrence in 

the life of the worthy person whose humble history 


counting-room one day with an air of despondency 
in his look and manner that was quite unusual 
with him, for he was naturally of a remarkably 
cheerful temper, and which at once gave his confi- 
dential clerk—the same of whom we have formerly 
spoken, and who was still in his service—notice 
that Mr. Watson had heard some unpleasant intelli- 
gence of some kind or other; and it was so. Throw- 
ing down a letter which he had got that morning at 
the Post-office—* There Mr. Wood,” said he, “ that 
is the result of my unfortunate speculation in those 
unlucky consignments on Hobart Town. The mar- 
ket there is overstocked by large and unexpected 
arrivals of goods of the same description with those 
I sent out, and the consequence is, they are selling 
below prime cost. It is ruin—utter ruin.” And 
Mr. Watson, leaning his elbows on the desk, covered 
his face with his hands, and in this attitude gave 
way to the painful thoughts to which the bad news 
of the morning were but too well calculated to give 
rise. In the meantime, Mr. Wood proceeded to the 
usual perusal of the letter which had been laid be- 
fore him, and found it to be from Mr. Watson’s 
agents at Hobart Town, intimating that they could 
not dispose of his consignment. Had it arrived but 
eight days sooner he would have cleared several 
thousands by the speculation. 

“Very unfortunate,” said Mr. Wood, throwing 
down the letter. 

“ Yes, very unfortunate,” repeated Mr. Watson, 
raising himself up from the desk as he spoke. 
“ However, I shall be able still, thank God, to pay 
all my debts, although there will be little left be- 
hind. Nobody but myself will suffer by my unfor- 
tunate speculation. The satisfaction still remains 
with me of thinking that I have not, as many others 
have, been gambling with other people’s property.” 

In saying this, however, the worthy man had not 
reckoned on the possibility, or rather perhaps, like- 
lihood of any further misfortune of a serious nature. 
He had not dreamed of the possibility of the bank 
of stopping payment ; yet it did stop pay- 
ment, and that within eight days after Watson had 
received the letter above spoken of from his Hobart 
Town agents, and by this additional misfortune he 
was the loser to the amount of £5,000. In these 
unhappy and most unexpected circumstances, Mr. 
Watson found it necessary to call a meeting of his 
creditors. Letters were accordingly written to 
them all, and a day and a place of meeting ap- 
pointed. 

The largest of Mr. Watson's creditors, was the 
South American house, Messrs. Damson, Rippant 
& Co., who were the onerous holders of his accep- 
tance to the amount of £3,490, the parties to whom 
the acceptances had been originally granted having 
become bankrupts and fled the country. Being 
wholly unknown to, and never having had any 
transactions with the firm above named, Mr. Wat- 
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son looked for no indulgence at their hands. On . 


the contrary, seeing the largeness of the sum he 
owed them, and the character (as it had eventually 
turned out) of the original drawers, he thought he 
had reason to fear that they would be disposed to 
treat him harshly, and that they would be difficult 
in the matter of settlement. By and by the day 
of meeting arrived, and Mr. Watson resolved on 
attending personally, in order to afford whatever 
explanation might be demanded. The creditors 
had all met when he entered the room, and the 
way in which he was received was very remarkable, 
and it may be added very unusual under the cir- 
cumstances, Instead of the cold, stern looks, 
and constrained civility, which in common cases 
await bankrupts on such occasions, Mr. Watson was 
received with smiling countenances. Hands were 
extended towards him from numerous points around 
the table, at which the persons composing the 
meeting were seated, and many encouraging greet- 
ings and gracious invitations from individuals to 
seat himself beside them, marked the high opinion 
which was entertained of his character by those as- 
sembled on the present occasion, The hour of the 
worthy man’s misfortune was, in short, the hour of 
his triumph. Most of those present were known 
more or less intimately to each other, but there was 
one amongst them whom nobody seemed to know, 
and who had that sort of air about him that marks 
the entire stranger. This person was observed to 
look at Mr. Watson with much earnestness, and 
much apparent interest. But he said nothing, and 
did not seem disposed to interfere, in any way, with 
the proceedings. 

Having exhibted the state of his affairs to the 
meeting, and made an offer of compromise, Mr. 
Watson said those present would see from the state- 
ment submitted, and which he trusted he need not 
say was a faithful one, that he could not possibly 
offer more than the sum proposed, with any rea- 
sonable prospect of its being realized. They would 
observe, he said, the payment of this compromise 
included the necessity of his parting with the last 
remnant of his property. But he gave it up not 
only without hesitation, but with the utmost readi- 
ness. With one exception, all present at once ac- 
ceded to Mr. Watson’s proposal of compromise— 
most of them without even looking at his state- 
ments, so high was the opinion entertained of his 
integrity. 

It was not without emotion that Mr. Watson 
rose to thank the gentlemen around him for their 
ready acquiescence to the terms he had offered them, 
Having expressed his gratitude in such broken 
phrases as his agitated feelings would permit, Mr. 
Watson proceeded to say that he deemed it but 
proper to state that he had still to obtain the sanc- 
tion of his largsst creditors, the Messrs. Damson, 


Rippant & Co., and if that firm refused their con- , 


sent, which he thought by no means improbable, 
sequestration would be taken out, “and the result 
of this proceeding, gentlemen,” he said, “will be 
utter ruin to me, and serious loss to you.” 

At this moment the unknown gentleman rose 
from his seat, and looking towards Mr. Watson with 
a smiling countenance, said, “Sir, allow me to as- 





sure you that you have nothing to fear from the 

house of Messrs. Damson, Rippant & Co. Of that 

house I am a partner, and I am here as its repre- 

sentative—a circumstance with which there is con- 

nected a little history, which I beg to relate. Mr. 

Watson, gentlemen,” he said, now addressing the 

meeting generally, “may have forgotten, but there | 
are others who have not, that, about fifteen years | 
ago,a gentleman merchant, in this city, came to 

him, and under the pressure of peculiar and urgent | 
circumstances offered him a quantity of goods, at a 
price considerably below their value. Mr. Watson 
bought the goods, gentlemen, but mark the issue. 
Instead of taking those goods at the low rate which 
the seller’s necessities had compelled him to offer 
them, as many who call themselves honorable would 
readily have done, he handed him over their full 
value. The person, Mr. Watson,” now looking 
towards the latter, “to whom you acted thus hon- 
orably, was, you know, a Mr. Bremner. Well, sir, 
Mr. Bremner is nuw the principal partner in our 
house. He usually resides at Valparasio, but hap- 
pened to be in London when your letter, announcing 
your misfortune, reached us. Having a live'y 
recollection of the incident I have just related, and 
entertaining the highest opinion of the integrity of 
your character, as expressed to me in this letter, Mr. 
Bremner wrote to me—I chanced to be here at the 
time to attend this meeting, and to offer you not 
only any indulgence you may require regarding the 
bills now pending in our possession, but any further 
assistance which your circumstances may demand. 
As to your offer of compromise, that we do at once.” 

Overpowered by this unexpected testimony to 
his integrity, and the personal kindness it included, 
it was some seconds before Mr. Watson could make 
any reply. Nor, when he was able to do so, did 
say much, for he was no speechmaker. He, how- 
ever, did say enough to convince all who heard 
him, that if he could not speak elegantly, yet he 
could feel deeply, perhaps the better gift of” tip 
two. 

Having obtained the consent of all his creditors 
to his offer of compromise, and having paid the 
latter, Mr. Watson, in a very short time, found him- 
self in possession of a full and free discharge from all 
his debts. Three weeks afterwards he received the 
following letter from Hobart Town :—“ Sir, we are 
very happy to inform you that in consequence of 
destruction by fire of a large store, in which was 
an immense quantity of goods of the description 
with yours, and which are all consumed, we have 
sold your consignment at an advance on invoice 
price of nearly two hundred per cent. We have 
but time, (ship being about to sail.) to advise you 
of this, but shall, within a week or ten days, remit 
your proceeds with account of sales.” \ 

By this unexpected occurrence, namely, the de- 
struction of the store, Mr. Watson was a gainer, by 
£7,000. On receiving his remittances, he called his 
creditors, individually, and having made known to 
each how strangely his fortune had been bettered» 
paid him down the full amount of the debt for 
which he had ranked on his. estate when insolvent. 
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Curnts of the Ponth. 


DOMESTIC. 


A serious riot took place at Hoboken on Monday, 
the 26th of May, on occasion of the celebration of 
the national festival of Pentecost by a large com- 
pany of Germans. After passing the day in vari- 
ous sports and amusements, towards the close of 
the afternoon they were assaulted by a gang of 
rowdies, who broke up their refreshment-tables, 
destroyed the property of the vendors, and fright- 
ened the women and children of the party. The 
Germans resisted the attack and drove the assail- 
ants from the ground, who took refuge at a small 
public-house in the vicinity. A regular fight now 
commenced, The Germans succeeded in clearing 
the house of their opponents, and began to destroy 
the furniture. The keeper of the house, with his 
wife, was forced to retreat. He then seized a double- 
barrelled gun, and fired on the disturbers. The 
shot took effect on two Germans, who were sup- 
posed at first to be killed. The house was riddled 
from top to Botton, and all its contents demolished. 
The fighting continued during the evening, and a 
great number of persons were severely injured. It 
was at last quelled by the exertions of the police, 
aided by two military companies from Jersey City. 











A frightful tragedy occurred on the 7th of June, 
in Roxbury, Mass. A young man of respectable 
appearance called at the house of Dr. Cumming, a 
physician of that city, stating that he wished to ob- 
tain advice concerning the state of his health. The 
Doctor being absent on his regular visits, his wife 
invited the young man to take a seat in the parlor, 
and await his return. He complied with the re- 
quest, and taking off his cravat, began to complain 
of a pain in the side. A little daughter of Dr. C. 
at that moment ran into the room, when the man 
drew a razor from his pocket, and rushing upon the 
child, cut her throat from ear to ear, in the most 
shocking manner. On hearing the screams of her 
child, the mother sprang forward to protect her, 
but was badly cut in the hand while struggling 
with the assassin. She then fled from the house, 
accompanied by a female domestic, who was at- 
tracted by the noise, the man pursuing them with 
frantic violence. The neighbors now took the alarm, 
and rushed to the spot, when the man cut his own 
throat, and died at once in the street. He was sup- 
posed to have been from the State of Maine, and 
was, no doubt, insane. 





A large Convention on the subject of Woman’s 
Rights assembled at Akron, Ohio, on the 28th of 
May. The following persons were elected officers 
of the Convention :— 


President—Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of Morgan 
County. Vice-Presidents—L. A. Hine, Mrs. Ack- 
ley, Mrs. Swift, Miss Webb, Mrs. Celia M. Burr, 
Mrs. Mary Conner, Mrs. Mary Whiting, and Mrs, 
Severance. Secretaries—Mrs. H. M. Tracy, Mr. 
Marius R. Robinson, Mrs. Sallie B. Gove. 

Business Committee—Mary A. W. Johnson, Mrs. 





Robinson, Dr. A. Brooke, Mary Stanton, Dr. Web- 
ster, Mrs. Swisshelm, Jacob Heaton, Mrs. Baker, 
Mrs. Townsend, Dr. K. G. Thomas, L. A. Hine, 
Maria Giddings, Mary Gilbers, Betsey Cowles, Jas. 
W. Walker, Cordelia Smalley. uh 

On taking the chair, the President made an able 
and appropriate address, stating that what woman 
now asks is a restoration of those rights which have 
been extorted from her, in order that she may de- 
velop her nature and fulfil her mission. If it be 
said that woman’s position is now all that her 
natural wants and emotions require, let it be 
answered that this large assemblage ‘proves the 
contrary, and that woman possesses aspirations that 
are not met. If it be said that we are a body of 
discontented spirits, seeking to overturn established 
order, and disturb the public peace, let it be an- 
swered that all progress has grown out of discon- 
tent, and all reformers charged with disturbing the 
public peace. Jesus Christ was discontented with 
the then existing order, and was martyred as an 
enemy of order. Letters were read from Mrs. 0. L 
H. Nichols, of Vermont ; Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, 
of Pennsylvania ; Mrs. L. N. Fowler, M. D., of New 
York; Mercy L. Holmes, on behalf of the Half- 
Yearly Meeting of the Friends of Logan County, 
Ohio; Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Mrs. P. W. Davis, and 
Mrs. Wilson. A strong report on the Relation of 
Woman to Education was read by its author, Mrs. 
Emily R. Robinson. 


Among those who took a prominent part in the 
debates of the Convention were Mrs. Swishelm, 
Mrs. Coe, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Baker, Mr. Tracy, and 
Miss Sarah Coates. 

A preamble and resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention, embodying the views of the members, 
of which the most important are as follows :— 

Inasmuch as it is self-evident that Woman has 
been created with as high intellectual and moral 
endowments and subjected to similar necessities as 
Man, it is also self-evident that she is possessed natu- 
rally of a perfect equality with him in her legal, 
political, pecuniary, ecclesiastical, and social rights ; 
therefore— 

1, Resolved, That the inequalities which mani- 
festly exist in the privileges of the sexes, as be- 
stowed: or allowed by institutions or customs, de- 
monstrate, in their creation and perpetuation, the 
practice of criminal injustice on the part of Man, 
and in her unresisting toleration of them, a repre- 
hensible submissiveness on the part of Woman. 

2. Resolved, That as the unjust distinctions be- 
tween the sexes, which vitiate all known civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions, and so large a proportion 
of legislative statutes and social usages, have re- 
ceived an apparent consecration, in the opinions of 
a large majority of mankind, by their antiquity, 
and the blinding influence of custom, we can rely 
alone for their correction upon such means as will 
enlighten public sentiment, and improve public 
morals ; and this we can only hope to achieve in a 
gradual manner, though in a constantly increasing 
ratio. 

8. Resolved, That as the religious instructors of 
the people exercise a most potent influence in 
moulding public sentiment, we call upon them, as 





they would desire to promote a religion which is 
pure and undefiled, to afford special instruction in 
those principles of natural justice and equity on 
which alone all true religion rests, and to point out 
the violation of them in those oppressions which 
are endured by the female sex. 

4. Resolved, That as the periodical press posses- 
ses an equal, if not superior influence with the pul- 
pit, in giving shape to that public sentiment which 
sustains all our political, ecclesiastical, and educa- 
tional relations, and general usages, we ask the con- 
ductors thereof not only to tolerate, but to promote, 
and urge, through their columns, the investigation of 
this subject. 

5. Resolved, That as the main hope of a benefi- 
cial change, and effectual reform of public evils, 
depends upon the direction given to the mind of 
the rising generation, we urge upon all teachers, 
upon all parents, and especially upon mothers, the 
duty of training the mind of every child to a com- 
plete comprehension of those principles of natural 
justice which should govern the whole subject of 
Human Rights, and, of course, Woman’s Rights, 
and to an accurate perception of those departures 
from them in human institutions and laws, which 
necessarily oppress the female sex primarily, and 
thereby injure man as well as woman ultimately. 

6. Resolved, That we demand an immediate 
modification or repeal of all constitutional provisions 
and legislative enactments which create a difference 
in the privileges of individuals in consequence of a 
difference in sex. 

1. Resolved, That Labor is a physical and moral 
necessity, binding upon all, of both sexes; but as 
many females—especially the seamstresses—might 
improve their condition by the formation of Labor 
Partnerships, in which each can obtain all that 
their labor can command in the market of the 
world, we earnestly invite their attention to this 
subject, and solicit, on their behalf, the sympathy, 
encouragement, and patronage of the public. 

The convention was in session for two days. The 
discussion called forth, during that time, was of a 
very interesting character, and showed a high de- 
gree of ability. 





The meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of science, which took place during 
the month of May, in Cincinnati, was an occasion of 
great interest for the scientific men in the West. 
The sessions were held in the Hall of the Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute, which was well filled with intel- 
ligent and attentive audiences. No previous meet- 
ing of the Association has called forth more animated 
discussions, or presented the cause of science in a 
more favorable and interesting light. The most 
important communications were by Professor 
Agassiz, showing the results of his researches upon 
the Coral Reefs of Florida, and in the various de- 
partments of Natural History—by Professor 
Peirce, of Harvard University, explaining the 
theory of the fluid constitution of the Rings of 
Saturn, with the discovery of an additional number 
of those satellites—by Commodore Wilkes, of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, upon the belt 
of heated water which has been demonstrated as 
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surrounding the globe,—by G. W. Foster, United 
States Geologist, announcing the discovery of an 
ancient continent in the region of Lake Superior,— 
and others, who offered papers of great scientific 
value, but of less popular interest. A liberal sub- 
scription was opened by the citizens of Cincinnati 
for the publication of the transactions of the Asso- 
ciation. 





The Real Estate in Virginia, according to the 
census return, amounts to $278,000,000. The slave 
property, $147,000,000; other personal estate, 
$530,000,000.——A colony on the Fourier system 
has been established near Victoria, Texas, by Gen. 
John D. Wilkins, an intelligent and wealthy plan- 
ter of Louisiana. Each member is required to 
invest the sum of $400, on being admitted to the 
colony, and receives a share of the avail in propor- 
tion to his labor——The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts has rejected a bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment. The vote against it in the House was 
172 to 97. 





The latest accounts from Lake Superior represent 
the improvements now taking place in that region, 
as of an important and encouraging character. Busi- 
ness of every description has commenced with great 
activity. Every boat from below is crowded with 
passsengers and freight. Three light-houses, for 
which appropriations were made last summer, are 
about to be erected, one at Cape River, one at 
Eagle River, and one at the mouth of the Ontona- 
gon River. The ancient light of the sailors, the 
moon, and the aurora borealis, by which they 
steered their course along those wooded shores, will 
soon give place to more certain guides. The old 
mines have been vigorously worked during the 
winter, giving a large product of valuable minerals, 
Several new mines have been put in operation, and 
others, which have been discovered in the course of 
recent explorations, and which present a rich prom- 
ise, will soon be opened. The Cliff Mine, it is sup- 
posed, will ship 1,000 tons of ore during the present 
season of navigation. The North American and 
North-West Companies will also ship a large amount, 
the mineral being of a superior quality, and in a 
purer state, than any yet taken from the mines. 
These companies are preparing to erect extensive 
machinery, with every prospect of a flattering re- 
sult. The social condition of the country is also 
making rapid advances. More atttention is directed 
to agriculture, fertile farms are brought under cul- 
tivation, new and convenient houses are erecting, 
roads are greatly improved, and the mining districts 
are now able to depend on their own resources for 
the principal articles of consumption. 





The Mexican Government has made urgent com- 
plaints against the United States for neglecting to 
protect their territory against the depredations of 
the Indians, according to the provisions of the 
Guadaloupe treaty. In consequence, vigorous 
measures have been adopted for the security of the 
country. Two thousand troops, of the United 
States regular army, have been stationed on the 
Mexican frontier ; General Persifer Smith assumes 





the command in Texas, in place of General Brooke ; 
General Hitchcock succeeds General Smith on the 
West Pacific Division; and Colonel Sumner suc- 
ceds Colonel Munroe in New Mexico. These officers 
sustain a brilliant reputation in the army, and have 
been selected on account of their peculiar fitness 
for the responsible and difficult service to which 
they are assigned. The Secretary of War has is- 
sued orders requiring a vigorous administration of 
military affairs at the different stations, and to spare 
no effort for the protection of the person and 
property of Mexican citizens. All the troops 
adapted to service on the frontier, and not on duty 
elsewhere, have been ordered to the Texan and 
American lines, 





The new Constitution for the State of Maryland, 
as framed by the recent convention, has been ac- 
cepted by the people, by a handsome majority. 
Among the provisions of the Constitution, are the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, the prohibition 
of lotteries, and the exemption of the homestead 
from legal process to the amount of $500. The 
Governor is to be elected for a term of four years, 
and to receive an annual salary of $3,600. The 
Judges are to be elected by the people. No per- 
son who has been engaged in a duel, either as prin- 
cipal or second, can be a candidate for office, nor 
can clergymen be elected to the Legislature. 





The prospects of the grain crop in all parts of 
the country are highly encouraging. The Wheat 
District of Ohio promises an abundant harvest. In 
Western New York, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the appearances are 
equally favorable. In South Carolina, the Tennes- 
see Valley, and the northern part of Georgia, the 
cotton crop has suffered considerable damage from 
the coldness of the season. 

An order has been issued by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, requiring applicants for a re-issue of 
Bounty-Land Warrants, in lieu of original, that have 
been lost or destroyed, to enter a case at the 
General Land Office, in order to prevent fraudulent 
claimants from obtaining a patent. Public notice 
of the fact must be given in the newspapers, stating 
the intention to apply for a duplicate of the war- 
rant, with a minute description of all the facts in 
the case. 





The Quarterly Report of the Chief of Police 
shows that the whole number of arrests in the city 
during the quarter ending March 31, was 7,966 ; 
856 less than the previous quarter. During the 
quarter, 15,298 persons were accommodated with 
lodgings at the Station Houses, 568 lost children 
were restored to their parents, and 251 stores and 
dwellings, found open, were closed by the police. 
Beside these, 145 sick or injured persons were aid- 
ed ; 52 fires extinguished by policemen ; 272 cattle, 
and 101 horses found astray, and restored to their 
owners; and the sum of $9,564 48 taken from lod- 
gers and drunken persons and restored to them. 
Ninety-nine complaints were made against police- 
men for neglect of duty, and 2,765 days were lost 





by the police from sickness. The Chief renews a 
former recommendaffon for the establishment of a 
River Police. 


FOREIGN. 


A terrible earthquake was experienced at Val- 
paraiso on the 2d of April. The first alarm was 
given at about seven o'clock in the morning, when the 
heaving of the earth and the rocking of the houses, 
aroused the inhabitants from their beds, who rushed 
into the street, in night dresses, and with bare feet, 
completely overcome with terror. The sick were 
conveyed on beds to the public square; groups of 
people thronged the streets, not daring to enter 
their houses; and a universal panic pervaded the 
city. All the houses were more or less injured ; 
heavy articles of furniture were thrown out into the 
rooms; some dwellings were prostrated to the 
ground; but the loss of life was comparatively 
small. It was the severest earthquake that has oc- 
curred in Valparaiso for the last thirty years. The 
loss of property is estimated at a million anda 
half dollars. 


>. 





A large coach-maker in Paris has received a com- 
mission from the Turkish Government to build fifty 
omnibusses, for the conveyance of passengers across 
the Desert. The Court of Common Council, of 
London, have presented an address to Lord Pal- 
meston, requesting him to use the influence of the 
British Government, with the Sublime Port, to pro- 
cure the release of Kossuth and his companions 
now in captivity at Kutahia—The Great Peace 
Congress is to assemble in London on the 22d of 
July, and to continue in session for several days.— 
The Irish exiles are said to find some consolation 
in their banishment. O’Brien has accepted a 
situation as tutor, in the family of a gentleman, and 
Meagher is about to be married to a farmer's 
daughter, near New Norfolk———-A large number 
of Prussian officers have combined for the purpose 
of emigrating to this country. They are aided in 
the undertaking by the King of Prussia——A re- 
cent decision of Lord Justice Campbell has estab- 
lished the right of foreign authors te claim protec- 
tion for their publications under the English law of 
copyright, on works first issued in England——A 
uniform system of weights and measures for the 
whole Austrian Empire is now under discussion in 
the Vienna Chamber of Commerce. Such a sys- 
tem would be attended with great commercial 
benefit. A gentleman at Dundee, who has tried 
the pendulumn experiment in proof of the rotation 
of the earth, declares that instead of showing the 
fact in question, it tends to the magnetic meridian. 
His conclusions have been confirmed by other 
scientific experiments——A writer in the London 
Morning Chronicle recommends the formation of an 
Anti-Hat League, for the suppression of the un- 
sightly, uncomfortable, and unhealthy head-covering 
now prescribed by fashion ——-A frightful loss of life 
has been occasioned near Seville by the explosion of a 
steam boiler. This took place in the garden of the 
Duke of Montpensier, at Alcola del Rio, The steam 
engine was to have been used for purposes of irriga- 
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tion. On heating the boiler it immediately exploded, 
overthrowing the building, and burying under the 
ruins some sixty or seventy persons, who were present 
at the experiment as operators or spectators. Eight 
dead bodies and sixteen wounded had been removed 
from the rubbish when the accounts left. 





Queen Victoria has purchased, at the Great Ex- 
hibition, a magnificent tiara of sapphires, and a 
brooch composed of two large rubies, set round with 
diamonds, made by the celebrated Parisian jeweller 
Lemoneire.——One hundred and fifty Hungarian 
refugees have left Havre for New York, intending 
to make this country their permanent residence — 
The Papal Government has issued a decree impos- 
ing summary punishment on every person who 
shall endeavor to prevent another from smoking or 
using tobacco.——The celebrated English novelist, 
Thackeray, is now delivering a course of lectures 
in London, on the English Humorists of the last 
century. The course is to consist of six lectures, 
embracing the following writers :—Swift, Pope and 
Gray, Addison, Steele and Congreve, Fielding and 
Hogarth, Smollett, Sterne and Goldsmith. The lec- 
tures are attended by the most intelligent people 
in London, and excite a great deal of admiration, 
—The cost of the present Caffir War, during the 
first month of hostilities, amounted to £260,000, 
and it has since cost over £80,000 a month. 





The Duke of Saldanha has been completely suc- 
cessful in his revolt against the existing Portuguese 
Government, and is now Prime Minister of the 
kingdom. He entered Lisbon with about 3,000 
troops, where he met with a highly enthusiastic re- 
ception, the inhabitants disturbing the silence of the 
night by their loud and protracted congratulations. 
The Qugen and King are kept in the back-ground. 
They receive little attention in the theaters and 
public places, while Saldanha, and his followers, are 
everywhere hailed with tumultuous greetings. 
Saldanha has stated to the English Minister at Lis- 
bon, that he has no desire to compel the abdicati 
of the Queen, but is determined to maintain i 
constitutional throne. \ 





} 

A rumor has been started that the Austrian! 
Government has at length been induced to release 
Kossuth and his companions from their detention in 
Turkey, on condition that they shall immediately 
depart from Europe, and pledge themselves not to 
return without the express permission of the Cabi- 
net at Vienna. This account, at the present writing, 
has received:no authentic confirmation. 





The usual half-yearly document relative to rail- 
way accidents has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, In the half year, ending the 
8lst of December last, there were 123 persons 
killed, and 188 injured. Nine passengers were 
killed, and thirty injured from causes beyond their 
own control; eleven passengers killed, and nine in- 
jured, owing to their own misconduct or want of 
caution; forty servants of companies, or of contrac- 
tors, killed, and eleven injured, owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution; twenty-six tress- 


passers and other persons, neither passengers nor 
servants of the company ; and five injured by cross- 
ing or walking on railways; one suicide. The 
number of passengers conveyed during the half 
year, amounted to 41,687,919. The length of rail- 
way open on the 30th of June last, was 6,808 miles ; 
and on the 81st of December the length was 6,621 
miles; making an increase of 313 miles. 





An American gentleman (Mr. Wm. Robinson) 
has obtained the privilege, for fifty years, of erect- 
ing and managing lines of magnetic telegraph in 
the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. A 
company has been formed, including some heavy 
capitalists of this city and Stockholm, and the work 
of erecting the lines is at once to be commenced, 
There is reason to expect that a similar privilege 
will be obtained from the government of Denmark ; 
and in all it is expected that some three thousand 
miles of telegraph communication will be conferred 
on the Scandinavian peninsula by Yankee enter- 
prise. 





After the pontifical authorities, by means of 
foreign troops, had regained possession of the city 
of Rome, in the summer of 1849, they appointed a 
commission to examine the accounts and registers 
of the republican city gover t. That cc 
sion has made its report, and in it are the following 
words :—“When we undertook to examine the ex- 
penditures of the first six months of 1849, which 
include the period of republican administration, we 
supposed we were entering upon a perfect labyrinth; 
but to render homage to the truth, we must declare 
that we have found nothing which was not regular, 
and nothing which was marked by an arbitrary 
character.” The republican city government left in 
the treasury, at the moment of its resignation, the 
sum of $56,000, notwithstanding the heavy expen- 
ses of the siege. 


Ajscelfauewns Department. 


rea 
yl PHYSIOLOGY IN PITTSBURG. 


The following Constitution and the correspond- 
ence relating to valuable presents from ladies of 
Pittsburg to Mr. O. S. Fowxer, during his recent 
course of lectures in that city, will explain them- 
selves, 




















Pittsburg, May 22nd, 1851. 
Mr. Fowtrer—Dear Sin :—In compliance with 
your request, and by order of the Society, I furnish 
you with the following copy of the “Constitution 
and By-Laws” of the “Pittsburg Physiological 
Society. Very respectfully, 
Exizasetn C. Dax, Sec. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This organization shall be called the 
Pittsburg Physiological Society. 

Arr. 2. The officers shall be a President, Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer ; together with 
a Board of rs, consisting of four, who shall 
supervise the general interests of the Society. All 

shall be chosen quarterly, by nomination. 

Arr. 3. Individuals may become members upon 








the recommendation of the Board, and approval of 
the Society, by paying into the Treasury, quarterly, 
the sum of twelve and a half cents. 


BY-LAWS. 


Ist. The meetings of the Society shall be held 
every Thursday afternoon, from three to five o'clock. 
2nd. The exercises of each regular meeting shall 
be in the following order :— 
ist. Prayer. 
2nd. Reading of the Minutes. 
8d. Reading Text-Books, and discussion of the 
subjects under consideration. 
4th. a by the Board of two Readers 
for ensuing week. 
5th. Transaction of business relating to the in- 
terests of the Society. 
6th. Adjournment. 
8d. Members entering during the exercises shall 
dispense with all ceremony in the exchange of social 
civilities, 
4th. The Books brought before the Society, and 
subjects to be considered, shall be chosen by vote 


of the Society. 
5th. No conversation will be itted during 


the time devoted to reading ; but The Reader may 
be stopped, at any time, by questions or remarks 
relating to the subject. 
Pittsburg, May sth, 1851. 
Mr. O. 8. Fowrxr—Dear Sim :—Please accept 
the accompanying articles, as a token of our united 
respects for yourself and wife, and our hearty ap- 
proval of your course among us; your lectures will 
long be remembered with pleasure, and we hope 
with profit by us; and permit us to assure you, 
sir, you have our warmest wishes for your success, 
wherever you may labor, in the good cause of hu- 
man improvement. 
Signed by order of the Committe: — 
Mrs. Warts, Mars. Sanps, Mas. Wattacz, 
Mrs. Wave, Mas. Caurnce, Mars. Fenn, 
Miss Hacen, Mas. Daxz, Mas. Nxerrn. 
Pittsburg, May, 22nd, 1861. 
To the Members of the Pittsburg Physiological 
Society :— } 
Many thanks for your valuable presents ; also for | 
eoupling my wife’s name with my own. I prize 
them much for their nvremvstc value—I prize them 
more for their source—the free-will offering of wo- 
MAN. But most of all I prize them as tokens of ap- 
probation and encouragement, expressed touching 
my labors in the socrtat department of humanity. 
Never again can encouragement be as opportune, 
In Cincinnati I had made a bold movement, that of 
delivering lectures before given only to my own sex 
—the first step of this kind ever taken. My anxiety 
respecting the result was extreme, never before as 
great on any subject—anxiety not as to whether 
my views were correct, for that I xwew, nor as to 
their uritrry, for I no more doubted their utility 
than that of the sun—but as to whether they would 
be sustained—whether the people were nur for 
them—whether the time had come when their pro- 
mulgation would be sustained. The women of Cin- 
cinnati said yes, by their Gopxn present, and still 
richer personal tokens of gratitude. All my audi- 
ences said yes, my own judgment and conscience 
said yes; but I still trembled for the ark. I own 
my hesitancy might betoken a lack of moral cour- 
age. Only myself can appreciate now much I had 
staked : your letter and presents came just in sea- 
son, I was near a final decision. Received at any 
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time, they would have been a valuable encourage- 
ment, but received just antecedent to my final de- 
termination, and aiding therein, they were peculiarly 
acceptable. Never acain waite I tive can any 
presents, any encouragement be as opportune—as 
useful. No steps as eventful, is it possible for me 
ever again to take. Never again can I need encour- 
agement as I then needed it. To receive this in- 
spiring “go on, sir,” at this nick of time, from the 
soul of woman—and suca women—for your equals, 
as a body, I have not seen in Pittsburg—was an 
epoch in my eventful life. For them you have my 
warmest thanks and friendship, for you all person- 
ally, and for your society as such. For them, accept 
my whole-souled gratitude, along with the conscious- 
ness that your encouragement, thus tendered, will 
tend to spread abroad these doctrines faster and 
farther than without it they would have been 
spread,—for it has deepened my zeal, and strength- 
ened my hands in their promulgation, and thus 
helped to usher in that millenial glory of which I 
deem no other instrumentality equally promotive. 
God bless you, individually and collectively, 


Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Wade, Miss 
Heyden, Mrs. Sands, Church, Yours truly, 





Dake, Wallace, Fener, and O. 8. Fower. 
Neeper. 
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Lecrurnrs on Parenotocy, sy Mas. Taomrson.— 
[We copy the following from the “ New London 
Democrat” of May 18th, referring to a course of 
lectures delivered by Mrs. Thompson in that place.] 


“We take pleasure, great pleasure, in saying, 
they were the ablest series of lectures to which we 
ever listened on the subject of Phrenology. Asa 
writer and speaker, Mrs. Thompson is surpassed by 
few of her sex. She realizes more fully our idea 
of what the female speaker should be than any 
other we ever met. She evinces a thorough ac- 
quaintance with her science, and has an easy, inter- 
esting manner of communicating it to her audience. 
Endowed with a highly philosophic and brilliant 
mind, a fine, healthy imagination, with an excellent 
command of language, she is admirably adapted to 
her work. 

“ But fitted as Mrs. Thompson is for the discharge 
of her duties as a public lecturer, it is clearly evi- 
dent from her retiring nature, that nothing but an 
ardent devotion to the interests of the science to 
which she is giving her time and labors, and a de- 
sire to impart a knowledge of its truths to others, 
would induce her to assume the task. We are con- 
fident Mrs. Thompson is destined to rank among 
the most popular lecturers of our time. 

“ We understand another course will be instituted 
on her return to our city, next fall. Our citizens, 
remembering the enjoyment conferred upon them 
by the present course, will look forward to the 
coming one with much interest. At present she is 
in Albany, whose people are soon to share the favor 
we have enjoyed. And we would bespeak for Mrs. 
Thompson, from the citizens of Albany, and all 
other places she may visit, a liberal patronage, as- 
suring them they will receive more than they give. 

“It is with some degree of pride that we refer 
to Mrs. Thompson, as a resident of New London. 
The presence among them of a woman of her su- 
perior talents and high moral worth, is an honor 
and blessing to any people. Mrs. ae can 
have the felicity of knowing that, where she is best 
known, she is most esteemed. While we express 
our regret at her long absence, she has our best 
wishes for a pleasant and profitable tour.” 


[Mxs. Tuourson has a Phrenological Cabinet, 
with which to illustrate her lectures. She is now lo- 
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cated at No. 518 Broadway, Albany, where she 
will apply Phrenology professionally, when de- 
sired. A supply of our various publications may be 
found at her rooms. 


Ovr Journats wv Exeraxn.—Mr. Henry Green, 
of the “Wolverhampton (England) Herald,” in a 
private letter to Mr. John W. Leonard, of this city: 
says :—“I thank you for the papers you have sent 
me, particularly the PurenoLocicaL and WarTeEr- 
Curr Journats. I was not aware that America 
turned out such exceedingly beautiful works as 
these. Not that I thought America incapable of 
doing work as well as we; but I was struck with 
the superlative excellence of these Journals.” 





[We acknowledge the compliment, and rejoice 
that we have impressed our English cotemporary 
so favorably. In the course of our progressive im- 
provements, we hope ultimately to attract the at- 
tention of the world. Not merely through the 
“good looks” of our publications, but by the power 
of mind, reflected through the sciences of Phrenol- 


ogy and Physiology.] 








Parictices. 








Pustic Gratrrupe.—A New York paper stutes 
that in the poor-house of this city is a man dying 
by inches of old age and neglect, whose — can 
be seen in the Governor's room at the City Hall, in 
a painting placed there as an honor to an honored 
name, and a relic of the most glorious pages of 
American history. 

[In an age of gold, a man is allowed to perish 
from the memory of society if he chance to fall into 
the vale of poverty. He may have been a public 
benefactor, and become poor, or he may have yield- 
ed to Benevolence and friendship, and by endorsing 
to save friends and their families from ruin, thereby 
ruined himself. But the man who gets rich is re- 
spected, nor does the public ask whether he acquir- 
ed it by selfish scheming, by grinding the face o 
the poor ; or if he has accumulated his wealth by 
robbing seamstresses of their just due, or by selling 
adulterated rum to the slaves of appetite, sent 
hundreds of poor wives and ragged children to the 
alms-house. The question is, “ Is he rich ?” no mat- 
ter how he got it, he is sure of general respect. 
When the higher faculties are recognized as they 
should be, honor, justice, and benevolence will be 
the standard of respectability. “A jewel in a 
swine’s snout” leaves him a swine still, and wealth 
without integrity is but gilded poison.] 

[Tae Orust0ns oF rue Press are almost universally 
in favor of the Journal and the doctrines it advo- 
cates. These kindly expressions nerve and cheer 
us in the good work. The following is from an ex- 
cellent paper published in Lowell, Mass., called the 
“ Art of Living.” 

“Tt were an idle task for us to write a formal 
commendation of what is so much superior to our 
editorship, both in age and — facilities, as the 
Phrenological Journal. It is not for the sake of the 
publishers of this journal, therefore, that we venture 
a remark in reference to one department of their 
enterprise. We have no doubt that their subscrip- 








tion list is large enough to secure their interest ; 
but for the welfare of society we believe it should 
be augmented. 

“ A great many at the present day have the spirit 
of reform without being fully qualified for their 
work. They feel like “working out their own sal- 
vation,” and are zealous for the moral regeneration 
of society. Yet, from their ignorance of Human 
Nature, they are often in the ition of one “ who 
beateth the air.” Much of their labor is in vain, 
because they go not rationally to work. We wish 
we could induce such persons to study Phrenology. 
The science is just what they need to set them 
right, and make them efficient teachers in the school 
of Humanity. A great deal that we hear said about 
Education, Morality, and Government, is perfectly 
absurd, and known to be so by every Phrenologist. 
Yet how few, comparatively, have any claim to this 
appellation! Not a moiety of our school-teachers 
or legislators, and not a hundredth t of the 
mothers in our land, who are the real educators and 
therefore governers of our Race, have any practical 
knowledge of the great Science of Man. 

“ Against these gloomy reflections it is pleasing to 
observe the steady advance of Phrenole 'y, since 
its first promulgation in this country, and to mark 
in its accelerating strides the prediction of its ulti- 
mate prevalence. Twenty-five years ago this 
science was hardly thought of in America. . Now 
not only can the student collect a large library of 
relevant books, together with a respectable cabinet 
of illustrations, but we have also a quarto-monthly 
journal, in the thirteenth year of its age, ably con- 
ducted and read by more than a hundred thousand 
persons. We regard this journal as among the best 
pioneers of Human Progress. The science it in- 
culcates is sure death to bigotry ; and the generosi- 
ty of its publishers, in furnishing 288 quarto-pages, 
richly mentalized and embellished, for the low price 
of one dollar, is both a good indication of the hu- 
manizing tendency of their favorite study, and a 
flattering harbinger of “the good time coming,” 
when the principles of Phrenology shall be known 
and read of all. 





Wno can seat rt !—There are seven Post-offices 
within a circle of eight miles from this, (Morris, 
N. Y.) Our villiage contains only five hygdred and 
twenty inhabitants, and we poll on an ave about 
four hundred and thirty votes in town. There are 
four daily, eighteen semi-weekly, one hundred and 
eighty-five weekly, and one hundred and sixty-five 
monthly papers taken regularly from this Post- 
office, making thirteen thousand seven hundred and 


Jorty papers in a year, and we speak of it with a 


deal of gratification as also showing the intelligence 
of the community, that, of this number, ninety-siz 
monthlies are from the well known publishers, 
Fow.rrs & WELts, 131 Nassau-street, x : - 

[It will be seen by the above, which we clip from 
the Morris, N. Y. Advertizer,—and we must confess 
our satisfaction in reference to it—that where people 
read most, and are, therefore; among the more in- 
telligent, our publications are in greater request 
than any other. We speak not in self-glorification, 
but to show that the themes on which our month- 
lies treat are of the highest practical importance, 
and are very cheap for the amount and quality 
of matter they contain. The people who love 
valuable ideas on the great subjects pertaining 
to mental and physical happiness give unmistake- 
able evidence of their wisdom in drawing largely on 
that bank that pays best.] 





Tue JournaL in THe West.—Allow a Horticul- 
turist to express his grateful feelings for the inter- 
est you manifest in the cultivation of fruit—and 


long may the “Great West” continue to receive 
light truth from your valuable publications. 
Yours, T. McWuorrer. 
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Grueral Patices. 








THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


On the first day of July the new Postage Law goes into 
operation. By this law the postage on the Journal will be— 
within 300 miles only 10 cents a year; 1,000 miles, 15 cents ; 
2,000 miles, 20 cents; over 4,000 miles, 30 cents. Our 
friends who desire to order books by mail, will not forget 
that if they prepay the postage, or send us the money to do 
it for them, the postage will be only one-half as much as if 
not paid in advance. . 





A Svecestion To Susscrisers.—The publishsrs will 
take it kindly if subscribers will, when writing, express their 
views in regard to the general course of the Journal. They 
hope to receive the free and candid criticisms of their read- 
ers. Likes and dis-likes will be equally considered. By 
this vast combination of InreLbect pouring in upon us 
their disinterested impressions, the Journal cannot fail to 
reflect back upon the readers, the best thoughts of all. 





Our New Warer-Cure Encyctorepta.—Tue ProsPec- 
tus of this great work may be found in the advertising de- 
partment. 

As a Gurvr for the use of Famitizs and Parystctans, it 
cannot be surpassed. In fact, it is Hydropathy condensed 
—multum in parvo—[much in little.) “The Water-Cure 
made easy ”—“ every man his own doctor”—Physiology 
and Anatomy “boiled down”—and adapted to the tastes 
and comprehension of all—“great and small”—“the 
wise and otherwise.” 

The Encyctorepta is elegantly illustrated with hundreds 
of engravings, showing every part of the human body, and 
is most beautifully printed. All who obtain and read this 
work will find it not only a source of instruction, but a 
money-saving business, for it will teach all how to preserve 
health, prolong life, and increase human happiness. 


Pew Publications. 


Report of the Massachusetts Female Medical Education 
Society, to the State Legislature. ° 


A highly creditable school—it appears by this report—has 
been in operation for two and a half years. Its objects are 
to promote the education of females as professional attend- 
ants upon their own sex, especially in obstetrics, and the 
treatment of the diseases of women and children generally. 
One great advantage which female practitioners have over 
men, is the unreserved frankness relative to female diseases, 
and the necessary absence of that timid delicacy, which 
must ever exist between the sexes. If women of energy 
and practical sense can be well educated in this great de- 
partment, as doubtless this school will do it, we regard it 
as a movement of progress worthy of the age. 














Life of Clement Phinney. By D.M.Granam, Pastor of 
the First F, W. Baptist Church, New York. New York: 
L. Colby. 


This is a well-written book of about two hundred pages, 
containing an interesting biography of one of the pioneers 
of the denomination to which the author belongs, and has 
one pew feature which will, ere long, be demanded by the 
public; namely, a_ careful Phrenological analysis of the 
character, in connection with the life and labors of the 
subject. In addition to this, the author brought the litho- 
graphic portrait, which adorns the work, to our office, with- 
out hinting the name or profession of the original, and ob- 
tained a description of the developments, which are inserted 
verbatim, furnishing, with the author’s analysis, double 
evidence of the truth of Phrenology, and its essential im- 
portance, as ted with biography. 


r 


Co Correspondents, 


E. G.—If you will look at ‘the new postage law you will 
see that prepaid letters are only three cents, whereas unpaid 
letters are, as before, five cents. 
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We have received letters rom the following persons, 
which remain unanswered for want of sufficient directions. 

Saran E. Carrer, no post-office named. 

A. A. Smrru, Moon Townsuir, no State given. 

H. C. Sropparp, AusBuRN, no State given. 


M. F. G.—You neglected to put the name of either town, 
county, or State in your first two letters, and this is the rea- 
son why your Journal was not sent before. Be careful 
hereafter, to give the fud/ address at the head of your letter, 
for this is one of the most essential parts of a letter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











letter-writers, reporters, jal men, travelers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluable for its con- 
coin and — It — ~-) 4A seen and woes to 

appreciated. e principle of vention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portable writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00. 

Rieuts, to manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States end Cities, will be sold aw reasonable terms, 
so that the purchaser with proper ustry and perseve- 
rance, May secure & pecuniary fortune. 

Every person who a healthy ition of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement, For further information, eaivens E. B, For- 
Bush, Buffalo, New-York.—my 6t 





Sevrno’s Ancestry Lec—Made solely by Wm. Setrno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 





Femate Mepicat Cottece or PennsyLvanta.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, September 1, 1851, and continue four months. 

Facutty.—N. R. Mose.ey, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Aprauam Livezey, M. D., Prof. of Practice of 
Medicine. James 8. Lonesnore, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children. C. W. Gieason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica, Davin J. 
Jounson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E, Lone- 
sHorE, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrees will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures, 

Fexrs.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. 

For farther infor i apply lly or by letter, 
Re -paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Feeulty, 
oO. jy3t 





229 Arch-street, Philadelphia. 


CentraL Mepicat Cottece, Rocuester, N. Y.—The 
next annual course of Lectures in this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Monday in November, 1851, and continue 
sixteen weeks. In issuing this announcement, the Board 
of Trustees have the gratification of adverting to the un- 
paralleled success of the School during the past six courses 
of instruction, as affording undoubted evidence of its ap- 
preciation by the public, its permanent establishment, and 
future ay meng The Faculty have received renewed 
assurances from that portion of 9 AB pm oy oo among 
whom their labors have been cast, who have had an 
opportunity of judging, that their course meets their cordial 
approbation, and will be sustained. 

Central Medical College is permanently located in the 
city of Rochester, which, from its central position, con- 
venience of access, large population, wealth, and morality, 
must be acknoweledged as the most desirable location in 
the State. In q of the ber of ladies who 
have attended during the last three terms, and at the re- 
quest of others who propose attending the next session, 
the Board of Trustees have established a Female Depart- 
ment, which is in charge of Mrs. L. N. Fowuer, M. D., who. 
from her spirit of investigation and scientific and medical 
acquirements, has obtained a wide-spread and merited 
popularity. 

acuLty.—L, C. Dottey, M. D., Professor of General, 
Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy; Levi Revusen, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Forensic Medicine; O. Davis, 
M. D., Professor of Obstetrics ; S. M. Davis, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Principles and Practice of Physic; W. W. Hapiey, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Phar- 
macy; A. K. Eaton, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry ; 
W. Beacu, M. D., Emeritus Professor of the Principles 
Practice of Medicine; J. H. Titpgn, M. D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy; Lorenzo N. Jones, Janitor. Female De- 
partment ; Mrs. L. N. Fowter, M. D., Professor of Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women and Children. Frers.— 
Aggregate cost of Professor’s Tickets, $60; Demonstrator’s 
Fee, $5; Matriculation Fee, $5 ; Graduation Fee, $15. Good 
Board can be obtained at $2 and $2 25 per week. Gradu- 
ates of Medicine in reputable Colleges, Clergymen, and 
Theological Students will be admitted to the ures on 
the payment of the Matriculation fee. Students are ad- 
vii to furnish themselves with text book—Old School 
works as well as Reform publications. All will be consult- 
ed eclectically. For further information address Wu. W. 
Haptey, Dean of the Faculty, Rochester, N. Y. jylt 








Buake’s Patent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTe or stone, forming ——— ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to ye 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
ae med or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 

had at the General De 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE, jy6t 


A New Ixvention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper ia writing and drawing, which im- 
provement, to lawyers, clergymen, editors, literary persons, 








the above unerring and beautiful substitute for 
a lost limb, in which he has been sv successful in this coun- 
in 


try for the past ten years; and from his long ex 
— this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who 


ve the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Seupno’s ArtiriciaL Hann, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hand, so that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 





Crotnine. Immense Srockx or Spring anp SuMMER 
Cioraine at Bootn & Foster’s FasnionaBLe CLOTHING 
EsTaBLISHMENT, 27 CoURTLAND STREET, BETWEEN THE 
WESTERN AnD Mercuants’ HoreL—WuHo esate anv Re- 
TalL.—The subscribers have now on hand one of the 
and most desirable assortments of Sprine and SuMMER 
Cioruine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats; sack, business and 
office coats ; pants and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and richest patterns ; dressing gowns ; shirts ; draw- 
ers; cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, 4c. Also, 
a large assortment of blankets, and all the styles of cloth- 
ing suitable to the California trade. The egg ym 
department being under their own supervision, they f 
the assurance that for varieity or cheapness, they are with- 
outa rival. The attention of gentlemen visiting the city 


is res; ully invited to our assortment, where they can at 
once be supplied with every article requisite for a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe, equal in every respect to the best custom 


work, and at half the expense. 

The Wholesale Department is at all times supplied with 
every variety of the most seasonable styles of goods, and 
they are enabled to supply Country Merchants at be- 
low those of any other establishment in this city. Garments 

urchased at their establishment, will be freely ex: 
f they do not fit, and every article w as as 
represented. 
ULL Suits furnished to order at a few hours’ notice, and 


sent to an of the United States.—J. C. BOOTH 
iL. FOSTER. my3t 





Weser’s AnaTomicaL Attias or Tne Aputt Human 
Bopy, Naturat Size. W. Enpicorr & Co., No, 59 Beek- 
man-street, New York, have Lithographed and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edi- 
tion) the eleven entire figures contained in first of the 
above-named well-known and valuable w by Professor 
M. J. Weser, of the Royal Prussian University Freperick 
Wit.taM, at Bonn. Figures I. K. and L., representing the 
veins and arteries, are accura colored from the original 
copy, and the whole work, with a comprehensive pet 
ation,” is offered for sale in sheets and portfolio at $15 per 
set, or mounted in the usual style of maps at $25 per set. 





Dr. S. B. Smrra’s Torprpo Exectrro-Maenetic Ma- 
cuines.—These Machines differ from all other Electro- Mag- 
netic Machines, The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the prim and secondary currents are united. 

cures performed this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible, For of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. een 6 cents. . 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put sf. in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. To agents 
they are put at $9. Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, 
and all who are willing to be instrumental in relieving the 
sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents. 

They can be sent by Express to any epi the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-master’s receipt for the money be taken. 

hen several are ordered, a draft or check uf deposit 
should be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

1 would inform the aang that my bY ner Rooms are 
2. ad for applying the Electro- Machine to 
the sick. 

Those who er cenoen’ Od ny Oe t BeBe 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will the ne 
of me for them, and forward it on. Address 

SAMUEL B. SMITH, 297} Kroadway, N. Y. 

Orders for these machiues received by Fowlers and Wells, 

131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Human Sxvuuus, imported and for sale by Fowtrns & 
Wetts, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

P. 8. They may be ordered and sent by Express to any 
Potato $5, 8 to $10. Skeletons put up ready 
‘or use, 
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A COMPLETE 





Hvdropathyn and Hngiene: 
AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, 


EMBRACING: 


L. Ourtines or Anatomy. ILiustratep. 
IL. Puvsitetoer or tue Homan Bopy. ILLusTRatep. 
Ill, Hyetvemtc Acenctzs, any THE PareseavaTion oF 
Hears. 
IV. Dietetics any Hyproratnatic Cooxery. 
V. Tugory anv Practices or Water TacaTMent. 


VI. Spectat Parnotoey anp Hypro-Taerapgcrtics, In- 
cLupIne THe Nature, Causes, Symproms, anp 
TREATMENT OF ALL KNOWN Diseases. 

VIL. Apruication To Suretcat Diseases. 
VUL. Arptication or Hyproratsy To Mipwirrry anp 
Ture Nursery. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 





Tux object of this work is to bring together, in the most condensed and practical form, for public use 
and professional reference, all the facts and principles in medicine and its collateral sciences, pertaining 
to the Philosophy of Life and Health, and the Water-Cure Treatment of Diseases. It is, therefore, de- 
signed as a guide to students and families, and a text-book for physicians. 


Especial attention will be devoted to the consideration of 
Hygienic Agencies, each of which constitutes a fundamental 
principle in the Hydropathic System, and all together form- 
ing a perfect and harmonious whole, embracing all the 
laws of constitution and relation by which diseases are 
cured, health preserved, and longevity attained. 

While the general rules which govern the application of 
water as a remedial agent are kept prominently in view, 
every malady recognized by physicians as a distinct dis- 
ease, will be particularly described and its appropriate 
treatment specified. 

A leading feature in its therapeutical department is the 
endeavor to supply a bedside adviser for domestic practice 
or home treatment. The experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the results of many thousands of cases of nearly 
all forms of acute and chronic diseases, treated hydropa- 





thically in different parts of the world, afford ample data 
upon which to predicate correct and intelligible rules for 
the management of the great majority of ordinary com- 
plaints, by non-professional p » Without the attendance 
of the practicing physicians. 


The time will surely come, and the physiological salva- 
tion of the human race requires that it soon come, when all 
well educated persons will understand for themselves, ai/ 
the departments of the Healing Art, and be as competent 
to take care of their own health, and defend their own lives 
against morbific causes as they are to procure their own 
food, raiment, houses, and lands. 


With the hope of being instrumental in hastening a 
“ consummation so devoutly wished,” the author and pub- 
lishers have spared neither labor nor expense. 





This work will be issued in eight numbers of one hundred or more pages each. The price of the en- 
tire work will be Two Dollars; each number Twenty-five cents. Orders may be post-paid and addressed 
to the publishers, Fowrers anv Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

N.B. Number One now ready. Succeeding numbers will be issued as rapidly as possible. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tus Mypxorarme Excrctorepia is a very neat, com- 
prehensive, illustrated 
—— ys of anatomy that has ever been pub- 

in a popular form.—American Courier. 

The Science of Human Life never occupied so many 
minds as it does at the present time, as is evident from the 
fact that the publications of Fowlers and Wells on the sub- 
ject are circulated by tens and twenties of tho 

the whole country; and we doubt not the pres- 
ent work by Dr. Trail will be extensively read.—V. Y. Organ, 

It is just such a work as should be in every family of the 
nation.—American Advertiser. 


work, forming one of the most com- | the preservation 





It is really an interesting work, containing everything on 
amt oor of health that can benefit humanity.— Yan- 
ee ec. 


This work will prove a great aid both to the physician and 

the ient.— Vermont Banner. 
e have received the first number of this valuable work. 

Every family should purchase it.— Warren Ledger. 

We would advise all who are anxious to preserve their 
health, to subscribe for it.— Wyoming Mirror. 

The work is a useful and valuable one. It contains nu- 
merous illustrative engravings, and in every way co’ 
itself to the public.— Weekly News. 





TO THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


With a view to double the size of the Journal, without 
increasing its price, the publishers determined to avoid the 
extra expense of stereotyping it, and in January last, brought 
out an edition of over thirty thousand copies, under the 
supposition that it would supply all subscribers during the 
year. 

The enlargement of the work enabled us to increase the 
amount of Phrenologieal and Physiological reading matter, 
and by the introduction of a wider range of subjects, such 
as Mechanical, Agricultural, Educational, and Literary, and 
by giving an increased number and variety of expensive 
engravings, the Journal in its new dress and enlarged di- 
mensions has so won upon the affections, and awakened 
the interest of the people, that they have exhausted the en- 
tire edition in less than sfx months. 

The work not being stereotyped, we are compelled to 
commence a new volume in July. Those who begin their 
subscription with the July number will continue one year: 
Each volume will be complete in itself—one commencing in 
January and the other in July. 

The great objects of the Journal are to develop 

THE TRUE SCIENCE OF MIND, 
And in the light of Phrenology to give those practical rules 
for self-improvement which will teach every one how to 
suppress their excesses and improve their deficiencivs ; 
thereby securing harmony of character and happiness. 
THE MOTHER 
Occupies the most influential station on earth. By shedding 
light on her pathway, defining her duties, and aiding her in 
the great work of molding the young mind, the Journal 





will continue to be an in ble public benefact 
PHYSIOLOGY, 

Embracing those immutable laws which govern the body, 

has too long been negl d. Th of professional 





men are groaning invalids, deprived of their usefulness, 
from ignorantly violating the laws of their being. While 
grasping for intellectual pre-eminence, they have neglecied 
their bodies, broken their constitutions, and their mental 
cultivation is mainly lost to themselves and the world. As 
the first condition of happiness and usefulness is a sound 
and healthy body, the Journal will clearly define the laws 
of life, health, and physical development, embellished with 
ample illustrations, which cannot fail to instruct and profit 
every class of readers, In short, the objects of the Journal are 
TO PERFECT THE RACE, 

By teaching man his duties to himself, his neighbor, and 
his Creator—especially to explain and enforce the laws of 
life and health—to guide to proper mental activity—to teach 
how toi the tendencies to virtue, and restrain those 
which lead to vice—to point out the pathway to success in 
such professions and p as are adapted to the different 
classes of minds—to aid the mother in the fulfillment of her 
high responsibility—to be a fountain of wisdom and a 
foster-father to the young man, and to give such practical 
hints on the social, moral, and physical relutions of life as 
to be to every reader an ever-welcome monthly visitor. 


THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
Will render essential service to the race by extending the 
circulation of this Journal among their friends. If all who 
are profited by its perusal would spend a few moments in 
recommending its claims, it might svon be placed in the 
hands of every family in the land, to work out its reform- 
atory results upon millions instead of thousands. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS, 
Have earned our lasting gratitude, and that of tens of thou- 
sands of readers, by their generous aid, as voluntary agents, 
in obtaining subscribers. Hundreds of men and women, 
whom we have never seen, have sent us large clubs of sub- 
scribers, and to this instrumentality does the Journal owe 
much of its unprecedented circulation. May we venture to 
solicit a continuance of such favors? We will prepare the 
repast—it is for our friends, and the lovers of humanity 
everywhere, to invite the guests to the feast. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy one year.... $1 00 | Ten copies one year. $7 00 
Five copies one year.. 4 00 | Twenty cop’s one y’r 10 00 


Please address all letters, post-patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cutnron Hatt, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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